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from me, poured a great quantity into the basin, with 
sugar, cream, and water, and drank it all together, 
Ihd you ever hear of anything so strange ? When we 
sat down to dinner, she seemed terrified to death lest 
anybody should eat but herself. 

The remaining part of our journey was made 
almost intolerable by her fretful ness. One minute 
was screaming out lest the coachman should over- 
turn us ; she was sure he would, because she would 
not give him anything for neglecting to keep her trunk 
dry ; and, though it was immoderately hot, we were 
obliged very often to sit with the windows up, for she 
had been told that the air was pestilential after sunset, 
and that, however people liked it, she did not choose 
to hazard her life by sitting with the windows open. 
All wlire disposed, for the sake of peace, to let her 
have her own way, except the person whom we were 
really obliged to for quieting her every ^ow and then. 
She had been handsome, but was now, I suppose, sixty 
years old. I pity her i,emper, and am sorry for her 
situation, which I have set down as that of a disap; 
pointed old maid, j 

At about seven o'clock we arrived at Dorchester^ 
On iny stepping out of the coach, a gentleman ver 
civilly gave me his hand. Who should it be but Mi^ 
Siddous 1 who was come on j3urpose to meet me. He 
was very well, and the same night I had the pleasure 
of seeing my dear boy, more benefited by the sea than 
can be conceived. He desires me to thank Mr. 
Whajley for the fruit, which he enjoyed very much. 
We have got a most deplorable lodging, and the water 
and the bread are intolerable ‘ but travellers must be 
content.’ Mr. Wballey was so good as to be inte- 
rested about my bathing. Is there anything I could 
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refuse to do at his or your request ? I intend to bathe 
to-riiorrow morning, cost what pain it will. I expected 
to have found more company here, 

" I went to Dorchester yesterday to dine with Mr. 
Beach, who is on a visit to a relation, and has been 
laid up with the gout, but is recovering very fast. He 
longs to see Langford, and I am anxious to have him 
see it. I suppose Mr. Whallcy has heard when M:*. 
Pratt comes. [Mr. Pratt was a Bath bookseller who 
had given her lessons in elocution ; and afterwards, 
when slie was not allowed by the manager of Drury 
Lane to act in his tragedy, declared he would write an 
ode on Ingratitude and dedicate it to her.] Pray pre- 
sent the kindest wishes of Mr. Siddons, little Harry, and 
myself, I hope Mr, Whalley will do me the favour to 
choose the ribbon for my watch-string. I should like 
it as near the colour of little dear Paphy’s ear as 
possible. I did not very well comprehend what Lady 
Mary (Kiiollys) said about ^lie buckles. Will 
Tjlease to give her my respectful compliments, 
and say 1 beg her pardon for having deferred 
speaking to her on that subject to so awkward 
a time, but hope my illness the last day I had the 
lonour of seeing her ladyship will be my excuse. 
I hope I shall be favoured with a line from you, 
and that her ladyship will e:|fl|iin herself more 
fully then. Harry has just puzi^d me very much. 
When going to eat some filberts after dinner, I told 
him you desired he woul4 not eat them ; ^ But,’ says 
he, ^ what would you have done if Mr. Whalley had 
desired you would?’ I was at a stand for a little 
while, and at last he found a means to save me from 
my embarrassment by saying, ^ But you know Mr. 
Whalley would not desire you to eat them if he thought 
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they would hurt you.' 'Very true, Harry/ says I ; 
so it ended there. • 

The followins' shows that the engagement with the 
London manager was not yet completely ratified ; she 
was probably standing out for befter terms, wjiich he 
was not inclined to give. 

‘‘ I look forward with inexpressible delight to our 
‘mug parties, and T have the pleasure to inform you 
that I shall not go to London this winter. Mr. Linley 
thinks my making a partial appearance will neither 
benefit nor the proprietors. Mrs. Crawford 

threatens to leave them very often, he says, but I 
suppose she knows her own interest better. I should 
suppose she has a very good fortune, and I should be 
vastly obliged to her if she would go and live very 
comfbrtably upon it. I *11 give her leave to stay and 
be of as much service to ray good and dear friend’s 
tragedy as she possibly can, and then let lier retire 
as soon as she pleases^ T hope I shall not tire you ; 
Mr. iSiddous is afraid l^shall, and in compliance to 
him (who, with me, returns his grateful acknowledg- 
ments for all yonr kindnesses), 1 conclude with, I hope, 
an unnecessary assurance, that I am ever your grateful 
and affectionate servant, S. Siudons. 

— Please to present our joint compliments to 
Mr. Whalley, Mrs. Whalley, and Miss Squire, and, in 
short, the whole circle, not forgetting Mrs. Reeves, to 
whom I am much obliged. In an especial manner, I 
beg to be remembered tcv the cruel beauty, Sappho. 
ShQ knows her power, and therefore treats me like a 
little tyrant. Adieu ! God for ever bless you and 
yours ! Tlie beach here is the most beautiful I ever 
saw.” 

She alludes above to Whalley's tragedy Morvcl, 

^ 6 
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which was acted later with her as heroine. It was a 
complete failure, and was only performed three nights. 

Mrs. Siddoiis became fond of Weymouth, and often 
returned there in after years. Miss Burney, in her 
Memoirs, tells us of being there once on duty with the 
King and Royal Family. They met the actress, who 
made a sweeping curtsey, walking on the sands with 
her children. The King commanded a performance! 
at the theatre, but the Royal Family having gone away 
on an expedition, did not get back in time, and kept 
everyone waiting. The King and Queen ^arriving at 
last, sent a page home for their wigs, so as not to keep 
the audience waiting any longer. 
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CHAPTER V. 

SUCCESS. 

At last all difficulties were arranged between the 
manager of Drury Lane and Mrs. Siddona, and the day 
dawned on which she was again destined to make her 
bow* before a London audience. It was the 10th Octo- 
ber 1782. Important changes had taken place in the 
theatre since the fatal December seven years before. 
The proud pre-emiiic?nce of Drury Lane had passed 
away ; the magic circle .of theatrical genius that Gar- 
rick kept together by his personal influence had been 
broken up and dispersed under Sheridan’s erratic 
management j Mrs. Abington, Mrs. Yates, and Miss 
Young had deserted to other companies. So that the 
fine selection of plays, evqr rea(|y with the same set 
of players at hand to act them, ensuring a perfection 
never achieved before, were now mounted without care 
of thought, and acted by whomever the capricious 
manager chose to select for the moment. Old trained 
hands, accustomed to the methodical rule of Garrick, 
would not spbmit to be transferred from part to 
part^ receiving no due notice beforehand, and, above 
all, they would not submit to the irregularity in the 
money arrangements which had begun almost imme- 

5 * 
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diately after the impecuuious Irishman took the reins 
of government. There were hardly any names of note 
now to be seen on the bills except those of Smith, 
Palmer, and King, and they openly talked of deserting 
the sinking ghip. 

There is something almost heroic, therefore, in the 
appearance of the young actress on the boards of 
Drury Lane at this particular juncture. Alone and 
unaided, against enormous odds, she saved the famous 
theatre, endeared to every lover of dramatic art, from 
artistic and financial ruin. She had hitherto proved 
herself to have indomitable industry and energy, to 
have all the qualities of a hard-working, painstaking 
artist ; now she was suddenly to flash forth in all the 
splendour of her genius and power. And yet how 
simple and womanly she remained. There was no 
undue reliance on her own gifts, in spite of the in- 
discriminate praise that had been heaped on her at 
Bath by too zealous friends. She turned a deaf ear 
to Miss Seward — ^^all asterisks and exclamations,*^ 
and to Dr, Whalley — ''all sighs and admiration”; 
but listened to the wise suggestions of Mr. Linley 
and of old Sheridan, the father of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, himself a retired actor with full knowledge 
of the stage and its requirements. She and they 
were afraid her voice was not equal to filling a large 
London theatre. " But W3 soon had reason to think,” 
she tells us, " that the had construction of the Bath 
theatre, and not the weakness of my voice was the 
cause of our mutual fears/' < 

Isabella, in Southerne’s pathetic play of The Fatal 
Marriage, was the part Sheridan recommended her to 
choose for her first appearance, and the selection 
showed his appreciative knowledge both of her powers 
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and of the audience she was to act to ; the combined 
tenderness, grief and indignation showing the* variety 
and range of expression of which she was capable. 
Hamilton painted a picture of her in this part, dressed 
in deep black, holding her boy by the hand, a^d appeal- 
ing for help to her father-in-law, that even now brings 
the tears to one’s eyes as one looks at it. Her son 
Henry, then eight years old, acted with her. It is 
said that, observing his mother at rehearsal in the 
agonies of the dying scene, he took the fiction for 
reality, and burst into a flood of tears. Sbe herself 
for the fortnight before her appearance suffered from 
nervous agitation more than can be imagined. The 
whole account of her mental state is best told in her 
owj:i words. 

‘^Now^onder I was nervous before the memorablt 
day on which hung my own fate and that of my little 
family. 1 had quitted Bath, where all my efforts had 
been successful, and^I feared lest a second failure in 
London might influence the public mind greatly to my 
prejudice, in the event of my return from Drury Lane, 
disgraced as 1 formerly had been. In due time I was 
summoned to the rehearsal of Isabella. Who can 
imagine my terror? I feared to utter a sound above, 
an audible whisjjcr j but by degrees enthusiasm cheered 
me into a forgetfulness of my fears, and I uncon- 
sciously threw out my voice, which failed not to be 
heard in the remotest part of the house by a friend 
•who kindly undertook tb ascertain the happy circum- 
stance. 

The countenances, no less than tears and flattering 
encouragements of my companions, emboldened me 
more and more, and the second rehearsal was even more 
affecting than the first, Mr, King, who was then 
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jmansLger, vas loud in his applause* This second re- 
hearsal took place on the 8th October 1782, and on the 
eyening that day I was seized with a nervous hoarse- 
ness, which made me extremely wretched ; for I dread.fid 
being c^diged to defer my appearance da the 10th, 
longing, as I most earnestly did, at least to know the 
worst. I went to bed, th eref ore, in a state of dreadful 
suspense. Awaking the next morning, however,, 
though out of restless, unrefreshing sleep, I found, 
upon speaking to my husband, that my voice was 
very much clearer. This, of course, was a great 
comfort to me; and, moreover, the sun, which had 
been completely obscured for many days, shone 
brightly through my curtains. I hailed it, though 
tearfully, yet thankfully, as a happy omen ; and even 
now I am not ashamed of this (as it may, perhaps, be 
called) childish superstition. On the morning of the 
10th my voice was, most happily, perfectly restored ; 
and again ‘ the blessed sun shone ^brightly on me/ On 
this eventful day my father arrived to comfort me, and 
to he a witness of my trial. He accompamied me to 
my dressing-room at the theatre. There he left me ; 
and I, in one of what I call my desperate tranquil- 
lities, which usually impress me under terrific 
circumstances, there completed my dress, to the 
aistonishment of my attendants, without uttering one 
word, though often sighing most profoundly.^’ 

The young actress had been puffed industriously 
before b/ Sheridan in the pday-bills, and he had, na 
doubt, circulated in his dexterous way that the caube 
of her previous failure had been Garrick*^ jealousy, as, 
indeed, we know he told the actress herself. 

There was a certain amount of expectancy and dis- 
cussion, The house was full of ail that was most 
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brilliant, intellectual, and ** tonish in the London of 
that day. They had all come with powdered* heads, 
gold-laced coats, and diamond-encircled throats to see 
a .pretty woman act an affecting play; but they were 
hardly prepared for the passion* and pathos^ that for 
the time being shook them out of their artificial lace 
handkerchief grief and bowed the powdered heads 
with genuine emotion. She was well supported — 
Smith, Palmer, Farren, Packer, and Mrs. Love acting 
with her, to say nothing of the veteran Roger Kemble, 
her father* who was, she tells us, little less agitated 
than herself. Her husband did not even ventpre 
to appear behind or before the scenes, his agitation 
was so great. 

* At length 1 was called to my fiery trial. The 
awlul consciousness that one is the sole object of atten- 
tion to that immense space, lined, as it were, with 
human intellect from top to bottom and all around, 
may, perhaps, be imagined, but can never be described^ 
and can never be forgotten.^' 

If that night were never to pass from the memory 
of Mrs. Siddons, neither would it ever pass from the 
memory of those who were present, or never be erased 
from the annals of the English stage, of which that , 
beautiful and pathetic face and form was to be for 
many years the chief pride. 

The story of Isabella, or the Fatal Mari'iage, is 
simple in construction, the interest centring in one 
iigure, that of the heroine. Biron, son of a proud 
asad w^orldly-minded man, marries a girl beneath him 
in station, ^yontrary to his father^s wish. A son is 
bom, but Biron has hardly had time to rejoice over his 
birth before be is called away to the war, and, after 
some months, is reported as killed in battle. The wife 
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appears with the child in the first scene^ appealing in 
vain^ for pity’s sake, to her father-in-law to give her 
something to support her and the infant. As the 
bailiff enters to arrest her for debt, Villeroy (whose 
attentions she had rcp(‘lled, grieving as she was for her 
husband) comes forward, frees her from the impor- 
tunities of her creditors, and induces her, for her 
child’s sake, to marry him. Hardly is she Villeroy’s 
wife before Biron returns. In despair, she kills her- 
self. 

There were moments, sentences that became tradi- 
tional after this first night, as when, in reply to the 
question put to her on the arrival of the creditors as to 
what she would do, she answered, Do I Nothing ! ” the 
very tone of the words told all her story. Miss Gordon 
fainted away on hearing the cry Biron! Biron!” 
while we know Madame de S tael’s account in Corinne 
of the hysterical laugh when Isabella kills herself at 
the end. 

It was an extraordinary evening. The house was 
carried away in a storm of emotion; men were not 
ashamed to sob, and many women went into violent 
hysterics. It is difficult, indeed, for us now to under- 
stand such agitation; we fritter away our sentiment on 
the ordinary business of life : — 

Tho town in those days mostly lay 

Bel wist the tavern and tho play. 

The penny press had not yet* come within the radius 
of everyone, and men depended on the theatre fbr 
their fictitious excitement. A new play, , a young actor 
or actress, were greater subjects of interest than even 
Mr. Pittas or Mr. Fox’s last speech, which they only 
heard of piecemeal. 
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Mrs, Siddons had the good fortune still to plav to 
audiences who were in the full enjoyment of their 
natural and critical powers of appreciation. She bent 
all her powers to calling forth the^ir emotions. She 
touched them to the quick with her pathos and power. 
The audience surrendered at discretion to the summons 
of the young enchantress. Her own simple account 
of it all is very attractive ; and afterwards^ in the his- 
tory of her life, when a little hardness^ or a rather too 
abrupt assertion of superiority, is to be regretted, we 
turn to this spontanccius, almost girlish account of her 
first triumph — through which we can see the smiles 
beaming, the tears glistening — with pleasure and 
relief. 

• ^^lyeached my own quiet fireside,” she says, on 
retiring from the scene of reiterated shouts and 
plaudits, I was half dead ; and my joy and thankful- 
ness were of too solemn and overpowering a nature to 
admit of words, or even tears. My father, my hus- 
band, and myself sat down to a frugal neat supper 
in a silence uninterrupted except by exclamations of 
gladness from Mr. Siddons. My father enjoyed his 
refreshments, but occasionally stopped short, and, 
laying down his knife and fork, lifting up his venerable 
face, and throwing back Jiis silver hair, gave way to tears 
of happiness. We soon parted for the night ; and I, 
worn out with continually broken rest and laborious 
exertion, after an hour’s retrospection (who can con- 
ceive the iutenseness of that* reverie ?), fell into a sweet 
and profound sleep, which lasted to the middle of the 
next day. I arcjse alert in mind and body.'' 

And so the seven long years spent in tempering 
her genius, in working to gain strength and confi- 
dence, had borne their result, for we will not allow, as 
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Mr* Fitzgerald says, that her present success was owing 
to tTbe absence of the restraint from the patronizing 
instruction of Garrick/* or any other exterior circum- 
stance. The change had come from within, not*froin 
without. Hers was essentially a genius of tardy 
growth, both physically and mentally she did not reach 
her full development until the time when 
actresses have enjoyed seven or eight years' success* 
She had w^orked, and, like all other workers, had 
reaped her reward ; though, unlike the common run of 
workers, having genius to back her, the reward she 
reaped was not only a temporary success, hut fame. 
The memory of this night has been handed down to 
US in company with Garrick’s first appearance in 
Bichard III, and Edmund Kean’s in Shylock iij 1814. 

The critics next day were unanimous in her praise. 
Some found the voice a little harsh, the passion a little 
too " restless and fluttering/’ but all were agreed that 
a great event had occurred in\lie dramatic world. It 
is of little use repeating the praise and criticism, all 
ijfmt can be done in a reviewal of her artistic life ; we 
are more interested in the personal history of the 
woman who had thus stirred up the waters that had 
threatened to become stagnant since the retirement of 
Garrick. It is natural for us* rather to like to hear 
personal anecdotes of those who a[jpear publicly before 
us than pages of hackneyed verbiage on their , acting 
and appearance. 

She wrote to Dr. Whalle^ one of those genuine, spon- 
taneous letters that show how she was misunderstood 
by those who thought her hard and .reserved My 
dear, dear friend, the trying moment is passed, and I 
am crowned with a success w^hich far exceeds even my 
hopes. God be praised! I am extremely hurried. 
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being obliged to dine at Linley’s ; have been at the 
rehearsal of a new tragedy in prose, a most affecfing 
play, in which I have a part I like very much. I 
believe my next character will be Zara in the Mourning 
Bride. My friend Pratt was, I believe in my squI, aa 
much agitated, and is as much rejoiced as myself. As 
I know it will give you pleasure, I venture to assure 
you I never in my life heard such peals of applause, 
I thought they would not have suffered Mr. Packer to- 
end the play. Oh ! how I wished for you last night,' 
to share a joy which was too much for me to bear 
alone! My poor husband was so agitated that he 
durst not venture near the house. I enclose an epi- 
logue which my good friend wrote for me, but which 
^ coul^ not, from excessive fatigue of mind and body, 
speak. Never, never bt me forget his goodness to me. 
I have suffered tortures for (of?) the unblcst these 
three days and nights past, and believe I am not in 
perfect possession of idyself at j^resent ; therefore 
excuse, my dear Mr. Whalley, the incorrectness of 
this scrawl, and accept it as the first tribute of love 
(after the first decisive moment) from your ever 
grateful and truly affectionate, S. Siddons.^’ 

On the next night her^ success was even greater. 
The lobbies were lined with crowds of ladies and 
gentli^en the highest fashion.*’ Lady Shel- 

burne, Lord North the politician. Lady Essex, Mr. 
Sheridan and the Linley family weeping in his box, 
and •hosts of others. • 

Sh^ very soon began to reap substantial benefits from 
her success. 

should be afraid to sny,^’ she continues, ^^how 
many times Isabella was repeated successively, with 
still increasing favour. I was now highly gratified 
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by a removal from my very indifferent and incon- 
venient dressing-room to one on the stage-floor, 
instead of climbing a long staircase; and this room 
(oh, unexpected happiness!) had been Garrick’s 
dressing-room. It is impossible to conceive my grati- 
fication when I saw ray own figure in the self-same 
glass which had so often reflected the face and form 
that unequalled genius — not, perhaps, without some 
vague, fanciful hope of a little degree of inspiration 
from it.’^ 

For eight nights the play was acted, and still every 
time she appeared the tide of popular favour ran 
higher. The box office was besieged by people wanting 
tickets, and the most ridiculous stories were told of 
the crush. Two old men stationed themselves to pl^y- 
chess outside at all hours, so as to secure tickets. 
Footmen lay stretched out asleep from dawm to buy 
places for their mistresses. Years afterwards, when at 
a great meeting at Edinbui^h, Mrs. Siddons’ health 
was proposed, Sir Walter Scott described the scene on 
one of those far-famed nights : the breakfasting near 
the theatre, w^aiting the whole day, the crushing at the 
doors at six o’clock, the getting in and counting their 
fingers till seven. But t|ie very first step, the first 
word she uttered, was sufficient to overpay everyone 
their weariness. The house was then electrified, and 
it was only from witnessing the effects of her genius 
that one could guess to what a pitch theatrical excel- 
lence may be carried. Those young fellows,” added 
Sir Walter, who have only seen the setting Sun of 
this distinguished performer, beautiful and serene as it 
is, must give us old fellows, who have seen its rise, 
leave to hold our heads a little higher.” 

After Isabella, the actress appeared in Murphy^s 
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Grecimi Daughter, a very indifferent play^ but on(f 
into which she breathed Kfe and beauty by the power 
of her intuition. 

Not yet had the ninety-one of the past century 
dawned upon civilisation with its Go*dd(3S8 of Reason, 
its scanty classic draperies, and its sandalled, bare- 
footed beauties. Toupees, toques, bouflPantes, hoops, 
sacqucs, and all the paraphernalia of horse-hair, 
powder, poinatum, and pins were still in the ascendant. 
Not yet had Charlotte ('orday sacrificed her life for the 
liberty of her ^^eople ; but the muttering of the coming 
storm was heard in the distance, and, with the prescience 
of genius, the young actress anticipated its advent, 
and amazed her audience by the simple beauty of her 
.^i^ssic draperies, and shook them with excitement by 
her rapturous appeals to Liberty, 

There was a glorious enthusiasm about her delivery 
of certain portions. She came to perish or to conquer. 
She seemed to grow several inches taller. Her voice 
gained tones undreamt of l^efore : — 

yiiall he not Iremblo wiion a dau^htc*!* comes, 

Wild with griefs, and toiriblo with wrongs ’i 
The Man of h/ood shail heat mr ' Yes, my \oico 
Shall mount aloft upon the whirlwind’s wing. 

Her scorn was magnificent. Her reply to Dionysius, 
when he asks her to induce her husband to withdraw 
his army — 

ThinkoBl thou then 

So meanly of my Phocion? Dost thou deem him 
Poorly wound up to a mere fit of valour, 

To melt away in a weak woman’s tears ? 

Oh, thou dAfit little know him. 

At the last line, Boaden tells us, there was a trium- 
phant hurry and enjoyment in her scorn, which the 
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iudienee caught as electrical and applauded in rapture, 
for ’at least a minute : — ♦ 

A (laughter’s arm, fell monster, strikes tlie blow ! 

YeSf first she strikes — an injured daughter’s arm 

Sends tUeo devoted to the infernal gods ! 

After this she acted Jane Shore. Mrs Siddons," 
as one of the critics remarked on this performan6"', 
has the air of never being an actress ; she seems un- 
conscious that there is a motley crowd called the pit 
waiting to applaud her, or that a dozen fiddlers are 
waiting for her exit.” Her Forgive me, but forgive 
me,'* when asking pardon of her husband, convulsed 
the house with sobs. Crabb Robinson, while wit- 
nessing this harrowing performance, burst into a peal 
of laughter, and, upon being removed, was found to bfj,, 
in strong hysterics. 

After Jane Shore, she appeared as Calista, Belvi- 
dera, and Zara. All were received with the same 
enthusiasm. c 

On the 5th June she act§d Isabella for the last time 
that sefflson, having performed in all about eighty 
nights, and on six of them for the benefit of others ; 
and during that short time she may be said to have 
completely revolutionised the English stage. Nothing 
now was applauded but tragedy. The farces which 
before bad won a laugh, were now not listened to. 
The young actress so completely depressed the spirits of 
the audience, that the best comic actor seemed unable 
to raise them. Already she was preparing the waj for 
the stately solemnity of John Kemble and the Bevival 
of Shakespearean Tragedy,. 

The town went born mad,” as Horace Walpole 
said, after her. The papers wrote about her con- 
tinually, her dress, her movements. Nothing else 
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seeined to have the same interest. Her salary, origi- 
nally five pounds a week, was raised to twenty pounds 
before the end of the season, and her first benefit 
realised eight hundred pounds. 

On this latter occasion she addres^d a letter to the 
public : — 

Mrs. Siddons would not have remained so long 
without expressing tlie high sense she had of the great 
honours done her at her late benefit, but that, after 
repeated trials, she could not find words adequate to 
her feelings, and she must at present be content with 
the plain language of a grateful mind ; that her heart 
thanks all her benefactors for the distinguished and, 
she fears, too partial encouragement which they be- 
stowed on this occasion. She is told that the splendid 
appeafknee on that night, and the emoluments arising 
from it, exceed anything ever recorded on a similar 
account in the annals of the English stage ; but she 
has not the vanity to imagine that this arose from 
any superiority over many of her predecessors or 
some of her contemporaries. She attribu:|^«s it wholly 
to that liberality of sentiment which distinguishes 
the inhabitants of this great metropolis from those 
of any other in the world. They know her story — 
they know that for many years, by a strange fatality, 
she was confined to move in a narrow sphere, in which 
the rewards attendant on her labours were propor- 
tionally small. With a generosity unexampled, they 
pro]^o^d at once to balance, the account, and pay off 
the ajTtears due, according to the rate, the too partial 
rate, at which they valued her talents. She kuows 
the danger arising from extraordinary and unmerited 
favours, and will carefully guard against any approach 
of pride, too often their attendant. Happy shall she 
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esteem herself, if by the utmost assiduity, and con- 
staist exertion of her poor abilities, she shall be able 
to lessen, though hopeless ever to discharge, the vast 
debt she owes the public.” 

Mrs. Siddons Vas always too fond of taking the 
public into her confidence. Everything in this letter 
can be taken for granted ; and it would have been 
more dignified to have kept silence. 

More pleasing and natural are the letters written to 
her friends. She wrote thus to Dr. Whalley about this 
time : — 

Just at this moment are you, my dear Sir, 
sitting down to supper, and ‘every guest ‘s a friend.' 
Oh ! that I were with you, but for one half-hour. 

^ Oh ! God forbid ! ' says my dear Mrs. Whalley ; ‘ for 
he would talk so loud and so fast, that he would throw 
himself into a fever, and die of unsatisfied curiosity 
into the bargain.' Do I flatter myself, my dear Sir''^ 
Oh no ! you have both done me the honour to assure 
me that you love me, and I would not forego the 
blessed idea^for the world ... 1 did receive all your 
letters, and thank you for them a thousand times. 
One line of them is worth all the acclamations of 
ten thousand shouting theatres.” 

And so closes this wonderful year in the great 
actress's life — the one to which she always looked back 
as the climax of her happiness and good fortune. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

DUBLIN AND EDINBURGH. 

Irishmen have a natural theanrical instinct, and Dublin, 
at the time of which we write, was to a certain degree 
valued as a censor in dramatic affairs as highly as 
London. A Dublin audience often ventured to dissent 
from the judgments of the metropolis, and, as in the 
case of Mrs, Pritchard^ who, Campbell quaintly tells 
us, electrified the Irish with disappointment,’* to 
entirely reverse them. Most of the best Drury Lane 
players had begun their career at the Smock Alley 
theatre, and many of them had Irish blood in their 
veins. The theatre was the finest in the kingdom 
next to Drury Lane, boasting the innovation of a 
drop scene, representing the Houses of Parliament, 
instead of the conventional green curtain. 

The same causes which placed the provincial towns 
of ^flngland in an important position, so far as social 
and«dramatic affairs were concerned, operated still 
more effectually^ in the case of Dublin. To cross to 
Loudon in those days was as long and tedious a 
journey as to go to New York in ours ; and none even of 
the nobility thought of doing so every year. The 

6 
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vice-regal court was, therefore, really a court, sur- 
rotunSed by a certain amount of brilliancy and 
splendour. Ever Aince the days of Peg“ Woffington 
and the Miss Gunnings, Irish beauties had dared to 
set the fashion ; aild we read in a letter written from 
Dublin, by a leader of fashion of the day, that it is 
of no use English women coming over unless they 
are prepared to “make their waists of the circum- 
ference of two oranges, no more ” ; their “ heads a 
foot high, exclusive of feathers, and stretching to a 
pent-house of mowst horrible projection behind, the 
breadth from wing to wing considerably broader than 
your shoulders ; and as many different things in your 
cap as in Noali^s ark. . . . Verily/’ the lady ends, 
“ I never did see such monsters as the heads now in 
vogue; I am a monster, too, but a moderate one.' 

Hound the small court fluttered young equerries who 
wrote plays, and were devoted to the drama. Actors 
and actresses themselves, if at.Lall within the pale of 
respectability, were admitted to the vice-regal circle. 
Mrs, Inchbald was intimate with many of the fashion- 
able and literaiy ladies. Daly, the manager of the 
theatre, was a regular habiiui of the “Castle^*; and 
John Kemble, who had arrived in Ireland some time 
before his sister, had been introduced by the equerry 
Jephson to the “ set^” including Tighe, Courtenay, 
and others. 

All this society was thrown into a ferment of excite- 
ment when it was announced that the beautiful young 
actress, who had turned all heads in. London^ was 
coming to Dublin. Kemble was interviewed and pestered 
with inquiries on the subject. Indeed, his prestige for 
the time was vastly increased by his relationship. At 
a dinner at the Castle, Lord Inchiquin gave as a toast. 
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The matchless Mrs. Siddons,*^ and sent her brother 
a ring containing her miniature set in diamonds. * 

Daly had gone over himself to engage her ; and it 
was.said she had refused all provincial offers in Eng- 
land for the sake of winning the l^iearts of the Irish 
critics. All seemed propitious, and the way prepared 
for the coming of the conquering heroine. Events^ 
however, did not turn out as expected. There, where 
the vivacious, impudent, good-natured Peg Woffington, 
with her “ bad voice and swaggering way, became a 
popular idol,* the queenly Siddons, with her imperious, 
tragic manner, extorted praise for her acting, no doubt, 
but never won their hearts. In spite of the Irish 
blood in her veins, she had no fellow-feeling for the 
people ; and an antagonism sprang up between her 
nnd her Dublin audience from the first. She disliked 
the dirt, ostentation, insincerity, and frivolity of Irish- 
men, and refused to acknowledge their kind-hearted- 
ness and genuine artistic appreciation. 

By her letters we can see the impression the country 
made on her. She started in the beginning of July, 
accompanied by a small party, which consisted of 
Brereton, her husband, and her sister. On the 14th 
she writes to her friend Whalley : — 

I thank you a thousand and a thousand times for 
jour letter ; but you don’t mention having heard from 
me since you left England. We rejoice most sincerely 
that you are arrived without any material accident, 
without any dangerous ones I mean, for, to be sure, 
some of them were very materially entertaining. Oh ! 
how I laugh whenever the drowsy adventure comes 
across my imagination, for ^more was meant than 
met the ear.’ I am sure I would have given the 
world to have seen my dear Mrs. Whalley upon 

fi ♦ 
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the little old tub. How happy you are in your 
descri;ptions I So she was very wellj then very 
jocular she must be, I think her conversation, thus 
enthroned and thus surrounded, must have been the 
highest ^treat in all' the world. Some parts of your 
tour must have been enchanting, How good it was of 
you to wish me a partaker of your pastoral dinner f 
Be assured, my dear, dear friends, no one can thank you 
more sincerely, or be more sensible of the honour of 
your regard, though many may deserve it better. 
What a comfortable thing to meet with sudih agreeable 
people ! But society and converse like yours and dear 
Mrs. Whalley’s must very soon make savages agreeable. 
How did poor little Paphy bear it ? Did she remon- 
strate in her usual melting tones ? I am sure she wa^ 
very glad to be at rest, which does not happen in a 
carriage, I remember, for any length of time. I can 
conceive nothing so provoking or ridiculous as the 
Frenchman's politeness, and poor Vincentes perplexity. 
You will have heard, loug e^e this reaches you, that 

our sweet D is safely delivered of a very fine girl, 

which, 1 know, will give you no small pleasure. Now 
for myself. Our journey was delightful; the roads 
through Wales present you with mountains unsur- 
mountable, the grandest and most beautiful prospects 
to be conceived; but I want your pen to describe 
them. 

We got very safe to Holyhead, and then I felt as 
if some great event was going to take place, having 
never been on the sea. I was awed, but not terrifijed ; 
feeling myself in the hands of a great and powerful 
God ‘ whose mercy is over all His works.’ The sea 
was particularly rough ; we were lifted mountains high, 
and sank again as low in an instant. Good God ! how 
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tremendous, how wonderful ! A pleasing terror took 
hold on me, which it is impossible to describe/and I 
never felt the majesty of the Divine Creator so fully 
before. I was dreadfully sick, and so were my poor 
sister and Mr. Brereton. Mr. Siddons w^ pretty 
well ; and here, my dear friend, let me give you a little 
wholesome advice : all w ays (you see 1 have forgot to 
spell) go to bed the instant you go on board, for by 
lying horizontally, and keeping very quiet, you cheat 
the sea of half its influence. We arrived in Dublin 
the Kith June, half-past twelve at night. There is not 
a tavern or a house of any kind in this capital city of 
a rising kingdom, as they call themselves, that will 
take a woman in ; and, do you know, I was obliged, 
af+er being shut up in the Custom-house officer’s room, 
to have the things examined, which room was more 
like a dungeon than anything else — after staying here 
above an hour and a half, I tell you, I was obliged, 
sick and weary as I to wander about the streets 
on foot (for the coaches and chairs were all gone oflf 
the stands) till almost two o’clock in the morning, 
raining, too, as if heaven and earth were coming to- 
gether, A pretty beginning ! thought I ; but these 
people are a thousand years behind us in every respect. 
At length Mr. Brereton, whose father had provided a 
bed for him on his arrival, ventured to say he would 
insist on having a bed for us at the house where he was 
to sleep. Well, we got to this place, and the lady of 
the house vouchsafed, aftor many times telling us that 
shb never took in ladies, to say we should sleep there 
that night.” , 

The actress’s first appearance was made in Isabella, 
on the 21st June 1783. The theatre was crowded 
to sufibcatiou, and guineas and half-guineas were paid 
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for seats in the pit and gallery ; but after the first 
night' the enthusiasm seemed to die away, and Mrs. 
Crawford, at Crow Street Theatre, who had been 
completely dethroned by Mrs. Siddona in London, 
now bojdly ventured to come forward in opposition to 
her rival, and, to her own astonishment, as well as that , 
of everyone else, soon commanded larger houses. The 
critics also soon began their attacks, taking the form 
of ridicule, a method of warfare very trying to a person 
of her proud, sensitive nature. - 

On Saturday, Mrs. Siddons, about whom all the 
world has been talking, exposed her beautiful, adaman- 
tine, soft, and comely person, for the first time, in the 
Theatre Royal, Smock Alley. The house was crowded 
with hundreds more than it could hold, with thouig,8nde» 
of admiring spectators that went away without a sight. 
She was nature itself ; she was the most exquisite work 
of art. Several fainted, even before the curtain drew 
up. The fiddlers in the orchestra blubbered like 
hungry children crying for their bread and butter ; 
and when the bell rang for music between the acts, 
the tears ran from the bassoon player's eyes in such 
showers that they choked the finger-stops, and, making 
a spout of the instrument, poured in such a torrent 
upon the first fiddler's buok, that, not seeing the over- 
ture was in two sharps, the leader of the band actually 
played in two flats; but the sobs and sighs of the 
groaning audience, and the noise of the corks drawn 
from the smelling-bottles, pflrcvented the mistake being 
discovered. The briny pond in the pit was three feet 
deep, and the people that were obliged to stand upon 
the benches, were in that position up to their ankles in 
tears. An Act of Parliament against her playing will 
certainly pass, for she has infected the volunteers, and 
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they sit reading The Fatal Marriage^ crying and roar- 
ing all the time. May the curses of an iifisulted 
nation pursue the gentlemen of the College^ the gen- 
tleflaen of the Bar, and the peers and peeresses that 
hissed her on the second night. True it is jfchat Mr. 
Garrick never could make anything of her, and pro- 
nounced her below mediocrity ; true it is the London 
audience did not like her j but what of that ? 

Her consciousness of the antagonism that existed 
against lier in the press and amongst the public made 
her stay in the capital by no means either pleasant or 
successful, and she was glad to start with the party 
which Daly had got together to go the round of the 
country. It consisted of the manager and his future 
Miss Barsanti, the two Kembles, Miss Younge, 
Digges, Miss Philipps, and Mrs. Melnotte, wdfe of 
Pratt Melnotte, of Bath celebrity. 

Au amusing account of the tour has been left by 
Bernard the actor, who happened to be in Ireland at 
the time. The solemn Kembles certainly seem out of 
place in the rollicking fun, and we can imagine Mrs. 
Siddons’s stately disgust when a gentleman from the 
pit called out, ** Sally, me jewel, how are you or, 
as occurred several times, when a general dance took 
place in the gallery as soon as the orchestra began. 

Mrs, Siddons does not seem to have had any occasion 
for changing later the first opinion she formed of the 
country, for we find her writing confidentially to Mr, 
Whalley from Cork, on the 29th of August, that she 
tfiinks the city of Dublin a sink of filthiness. The 
uoi^me smeUs, and the multitudes of shocking and 
most miserable object^., made me resolve never to stir 
out but to my business. I like not the people either ; 
they are all ostentation and insincerity, and in their 
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ideas of finery very like the French, but not bo cleanly ; 
and <;hey not only speak, but think coarsely. This 
is in confidence ; therefore, your fingers on your lips, 
I pray. They are tenacious of their i(jountry to a 
degree pf folly that is very laughable, and would call 
me the blackest of ingrates were they to know my 
sentiments of them. I have got a thousand pounds 
among them this summer, 1 always acknowledge myself 
obliged to them, but I cannot love them. I know but 
one among them that can in any degree atone for the 
barbarism of the rest, who thinks there are other 
means of expressing esteem besides forcing people to 
eat and to drink, the doing which to a most ofEensivC 
degree they call Irish hospitality. I long to be at 
home, sitting quietly in the little snug parlour, wjj^reu 
1 had last the pleasure, or rather the pain, of seeing 
you that night. For the first time in my life I wished 
not to see you, I dreaded it, and with reason. 1 
knew (which was the case) I should not recover that 
cruel farewell for several days. 

** Oh ! my dear friend, do the pleasures of life com- 
pensate for the pangs? I think not. Some people 
place the whole happiness of life in the pleasures of 
imagination, in t^Ming castles ; for my part, I am tnot 
one that builds ^^'magnificent ones. Nay ; I don’t 
build any castles, but cottages without end. May the 
great Disposer of all events but permit me to spend the 
evening of my toilsome, bustling day in a cottage, where 
I may sometimes have the converse and society which 
will make me more worthy those imperishable habita- 
tions which are prepared for the spirits of just men 
made perfect ! Yes, let me take up my rest in this 
world near my beloved Langford. You know this has 
been my castle any time these four years. And 1 am 
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making a little snug party. Mr. Nott and my dear 
lister I have secured, and make no doubt of gaining 
a few others. Is not this a delightful scheme? 

have played for one charity since 1 have been 
here (I am at Cork, I should tell you) , and am. to play 
for another to-morrow — your favourite Zara, in the 
Mourning Bride, I am extremely happy that you like 
your little companion so well [alluding to a miniature 
of herself she had sent him]. I have sat to a young 
man in this place, who.has made a small full-length of 
me in LsalielTa, upon the first entrance of Biron. You 
will think this an arduous undertaking, but he has 
succeeded to admiration. I think it more like me than 
any I have ever yet seen. I am sure you would have 
delighted with it, I never was so well in ray life 
as I have been in Ireland ; but, God be praised, I shall 
set out for dear England next Tuesday. 

“ This letter has been begun this month, and finished 
by a line or two at a time, so you’ll find it a fine scrawl, 
and I am still so mere a matter-of-fact body as to 
despair of giving you the least entertainment. I can 
boast no other claim to the honour and happiness of 
your correspondence than a very sincere affection for 
you both, joined with the most perfect esteem for your 
most amiable qualities and great talent. Say all that ’s 

kind for me to my dear Mrs. W , and believe me, 

ever your most affectionate 

“ S. SlDDONS.” 

c Cork, August 29th. 

I hope you will give me the pleasure of hearing 
from you soon.’^ 

London, October 7th, 1783. 

"For God’s sake, my dear friends, pray for my 
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memory* I had forgot to pay the postage, as you 
\indly desired, and this poor letter has been wandering^ 
about the world ever since I left Cork. 

It was opened jin Ireland, you see, so I must itever 
show T;.y face there again. The King commands 
Isabella to-morrow, and 1 play Jane Shore on Satur- 
day. I have affronted Mrs. J ackson by not being able 
to procure her places. I am extremely soriy for it, as 
I had the highest esteem for herself, and her friend* 
ship to you had tied her close* to my heart. I have 
done all I could to reinstate myself in her favour, but 
in vain. Poor Mr. Nott has been in great trouble ; he 
has lost a brotluer lately that was more nearly allied 
than by blood, and for whose loss he is inconsolable. 
He is not in town, but I hope soon to see him. 

Mr. Siddons, &:c., desire kindest wishes. The last 
letter I wrote to you I was very near serving in the 
same manner. Is it not a little alarming ? I fear I 
shall be superannuated in a few years/' 

Her acrimony is almosfr incomprehensible. After 
the expressions used in the above letter we can quite 
understand how she made herself unpopular. She 
might have -wished secrecy kept, but she was not the 
woman to hide what she felt. She is unjust also in 
the statemant that Irishmen not only think but 'Speak 
coarsely.” On this, as on other occasions, she allowed 
her wounded vanity to dim her power of observation. 
The punishment, however, came sharp and sudden, and 
destroyed her happiness feft* many a day. • 

While Mrs. Siddons was acting in Dublin, Jackson, 
the manager of the Edinburgh Theatre, opened, com- 
munications with her with a view to an engagement. 
Finding it difficult to come to terms, he at last travelled 
over himself, but the history of the negotiation from 
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beginning to end makes ns understalid Mrs. Siddons’s 
unpopularity with all her managers. There iS toO' 
resolute an adherence to her own interests, too 
much of a calm, cold superiority. She haggled ” and 
bargained over every step, until J ackson aim^^-st gave 
the whole business up in despair. Encouraged, how- 
ever, FitzGerald tells us, by a purse of ^'200, w'hich 
some noblemen and gentlemen of Scotland bad liberally 
made up to assist him in making the engagement, he 
at last assented to her^ terms. The Siddons* demands 
for nine nights^ performance, besides a clear benefit,*^ 
was A'400. They soon, however, heard of the £200 
subscription, and Mr. Siddons then wrote to know if 
that sum was to he included in the £400, or if it were 
under the head of an extra emolument. The 
manager was explicit in his statement that the £200 
was intended for his benefit. On this Mrs. Siddons 
announced that she did not wish for any given sum, 
but would take half the clear receipts. Poor Jackson 
was obliged to agree to this breach of contract, as he 
had already gone so far with his patrons in Edinburgh. 
The history of the negotiatioli, however, is not pleasant 
reading for Mrs. Siddons’ s admirers, especially when we 
find later that she contrived to have the £200 sub- 
acription paid over to her without the knowledge of 
the manager, and that at the end of her engagement 
Jackson found himself a loser. The charges of the 
house were put too low. Actors like Pope, King, 
and Mias barren had alwayi allowed something liand- 
aomb on settlement. Nothing was to be obtained from 
Mrs. Siddons. . 

The average profit would have been about £25 a> 
night. Prom Dublin she returned to Loudon, and 
acted hey second season there ; it was even more bril- 
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liant than her first, and rendered noteworthy both by 
her first appearance with her brother, John Kemble, in 
The Gamester, who from that time frequently acted 
with her, and by her acting of Isabella in Measure for 
Measuv.^, in which part she made her first success in a 
Shakespearean character in London. She looked the 
novice of St. Clare to perfection. In the spring she 
made her way northwards to keep her engagement with 
the Edinburgh manager, and on Saturday, 22nd May, 
1784, she appeared on the stage of the Royalty Theatre, 
in Belvidera. The well-known impassibilify of the Edin- 
burgh audience affected Mrs. Siddons with an intole- 
rable sense of depression. 

After some of her grandest outbursts of passion, to 
which no expression of applause had re8ponde£L,^AX- 
hausted and breathless, she would pant out in despair, 
under her breath, Stupid people, stupid people ! 
T^'his habitual reserve she soon found, however, gave 
way at times to very violent exhibitions of enthusiasm, 
the more fervent from its general expression — once, 
indeed, the whole of the sleep-walking scene in Macbeth 
was so vehemently applauded that, contrary to all rule, 
she had to go over it a second time before the piece was 
allowed to proceed. 

Afterwards, when by these ebullitions of real feeling 
she had proved her audience’s appreciation, she could 
afford to tell stories of their stolidity when she first 
appeared amongst them. The second night, dis- 
heartened at the cold reception of her most thrilling 
passages, after one desperate effort she paused for a 
reply. It came at last, when the sil^Jnce was broken 
by a single voice exclaiming, That’s no bad ! a 
tribute which was the signal for unbounded applause. 
One venerable old gentleman, who was taken by his 
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daughter to see the great actress in Venice Preserved^ 
sat with perfect composure through the first achaud 
into the second^ when he asked his daughter, Which 
was the woman Siddons ? As Belvidera is the only 
female part in the play, she had no diflBculty in answer- 
ing. Nothing more occurred till the catastrophe ; he 
then inquired, " Is this a comedy or a tragedy ? 

Why, bless you, father, a tragedy.^’ “ So I thought, 
for I am beginning to feel a commotion.*^ This in- 
stance was typical of tl^e whole of the audience — and 
once they began to frel a commotion,*^ there was no- 
longer any doubt about their expression of it. The 
passion, indeed, for hysterics and fainting at her per- 
formances ran into a fashionable mania. A distin- 
gu^hed surgeon, familiarly called Sandy Wood,^' who, 
with his shrewd common-sense, had a way of seeing 
through the follies of his fashionable patients, was 
called from his seat in the pit, where he was to be 
found every evening Mrs. Siddons acted, to attend 
upon the hysterics of one pf the excitable ladies who 
were tumbling around him. On his way through the 
crowd a friend said to him, alluding to Mrs. Siddons, 

This is glorious acting, Sandy.” Looking round at 
the fainting and screaming ladies in the boxes. Wood 

answered, “ Yes, and a d d deal o*t, too.” Some 

verses in the Scofs Magazine give a picture of the 
scene, the pit being described as ^‘all porter and 
pathos, all whisky and whining,” while — 

From all sides of the house, tark ! the cry how it swells, 

^ While the boxes are tora with most heart-piercing yells I ” 

The enthusiasm to see her was so great, that one day 
there were more than 2,500 applications for about 600 
seats. The oppression and heat was so great in the 
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crowded and ill-ventilated theatre, that an epidemic 
that attacked the town was humorously attributed to 
this cause, and was called ^^the Siddons fever.’* All 
that was most cultured and intellectual in Edinburgh 
came t(^ do her hohaage — Blair, Hume, Beattie, Mac- 
kenzie, Home, all attended her performances. She 
* made by her engagement, the share of the house,' 
benefit, and subscription, more than one thousand 
pounds. And this success was not only among the 
educated classes, the pit and gallery paid their tribute 
besides. Campbell tells us how a pooi servant-girl 
with a basket of greens on her arm, one day stopped 
near her in the* Higli Street, and hearing her speak, 
said, Ah, wcel do 1 ken that sweet voice, that made 
me greet sae sair the streen.^* ^ 

Before she left she was presented with a silver tea- 
urn, as a mark of esteem for superior genius and 
unrivalled talents. She refers to this visit later in her 
grandiloquent style. How sUall I express my grati- 
tude for the honours and , kindness of my northern 
friends ? for, should I attempt it, I should be thought 
the very queen of egotists. But never can I forget the 
private no less than public marks of their gratifying 
suffrages.’* 
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On the 15th June she tore herself away from all these 
private and public marks of gratifying suffrages/ 
and again paid a visit to Dublin, which at the begin- 
ning was more successful than her former one, but 
towards tl^ie end was clouded with untoward circum- 
stances, which militated against her for the whole of 
her professional career.,. 

This time she became the guest of her former 
friend Miss Boyle, now become Mrs. O^Noii of 
Shane’s Castle. The Lord-Lieutenant welcomed her 
as if she were some great lady of rank,’^ and she 
tells us hgw she was received by all the first 
families with the most flattering Jiospitality, and the 
days I passed with them will be ever remembered 
among the most pleasurable of my life/^ She paid 
a visit to Shane’s Castle. " I have not words to 
describe the beauty and splendour of this enchanting 
plaije, which, I am sorry to say, has since been 
levelled to the earth by a tremendous fire. Here 
were often ass^bmbled all the talent, and rank, and 
beauty of Ireland. Among the persons of the Leinster 
family whom I met here was jjoor Lord Edward 
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Fitzgerald, the most amiable, honourable, though mis- 
guided youth I ever knew. 

^'The luxury of this establishment almost inspired 
the recollections of an Arabian Night^s entertaiuraeut. 
Six or ^ eight carriages, with a numerous throng of 
lords and ladies on horseback, began the day by 
making excursions around this terrestrial paradise, 
returning home just in time to dress for dinner. The 
table was served with a profusion and elegance to 
which I have never seen anything comparable. The 
sideboards were decorated with adequate magnificence, 
on which appeared several immense silver flagons 
containing claret, A fine band of musicians played 
during the whole of the repast. They were stationed 
in the corridors, which led iiito a fine conservatg^ry, 
where we plucked our dessert from numerous trees of 
the most exquisite frir^ The foot of the conservatory 
was washed by the > of a superb lake, from whi'^* 
the cool and pleasant wind came, to murmur in c 
cert with the harmony from, the corridor. The 
of the presiding genius, the lovely mistress of 
mansion, seemed to blend with the whole scene.’^ 

These Arabian Nights’ entertainments, delightful 
they may have been, were calculated to make her very 
unpopular with her profession. Stories about her fine- 
lady airs were freely circulated, to which her own want 
of tact, and the injudicious behaviour of her husband, 
gave a certain foundation. 

One of these that was actually believed, and copied 
into the London papers, was to the effect that, hailng 
been persuaded to visit the studio of a certain Mr. 
Home, a local artist, he asked her to sit to him. 

Impossible,” was the reply, " I can hardly find time 
to sit to Sir Joshua Reynolds.’" The offended artist 
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insinuated that her refusal would not' ruin him ; upon 
which she was said to have boxed his ears and stormed 
out of the house. This is so palpably ill-natured, and 
from a knowledge of Mrs. Siddons's character so im- 
probable, that we only give it, amotig a mas^of other 
evidence, to show how the feeling against her gradually 
arose, which, to a certain extent, was destined to 
pursue her through life. Mr. Siddons’s good sense 
did not materially aid her. On one occasion, dining, in 
company with John Kgmhlc, at the house of a Dublin 
j^nerchant, llteir host expressed a great wish to be 
introduced to the young actress. I should like to 
i t try much, but do not know how to break the matter 
to her,^^ was the husband^s reply, which, we must 
confess, was not calculated to increase the geniality of 
r.; cling entertained for lew in general society. She 
j Uiiagcd also to offend ih.' iOiiuager, Mr. Daly, who 
}>\ vd? i/’counts was not au agtecablc person, for we 
read Bernard’s Hemtn'tscences that he w’^as an 
vain, jeaIous-»cmpercd man, proud of his 
acting aufi good looks. Mrs. Siddoiis insinuates that 
h's dislike arose to her scornful rejection of attentions 
lie endeavoured to press upon her. However that may 
be, the foiiowing is her own account of the manner in 
which he first showed his enmity, and gives a curious 
insight into the wretched bickerings and heart-burnings 
of the profession : — 

“ The manager of the theatre also very soon began 
to . adopt every means of* vexation for me that he 
cotild possibly devise, merely because I chose to .sug- 
gest at reheargal that his proper situation, as Fal- 
conbridge in King John^ was at the right hand of 
the King. During the scene between Constance 
and Austria, he thought it necessary that he should, 

7 
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thougli l^e did it most ungraciously, adopt this ar- 
rangement; but his malevolence pursued me unre- 
mittedly from that moment. He absurdly fancied 
that he was of less consequence when placed at’ so 
great n distance frdha the front of the stage, at the 
ends of which the kings were seated ; but he had little 
or^ nothing to say, and his being in the front would 
have greatly interrupted and diminished the effect of 
Constance’s best scene. He made me suffer, how- 
ever, sufficiently for my personality by employing all 
the newspapers to abuse and annoy mC' the whole 
time I remained in Dublin, and to pursue me to 
England with malignant scandal; but of that anon. 
The theatre, meantime, was attended to his heart’s 
content — indeed, the whole of this engagement was ^ 
profitable as my most sanguine hopes could have 
anticipated.*’ 

Presently, however, she was to be put on her 
trial for a more serious charge. The uiifortuuate 
actor, Digges, while rehearsing with her, was struck 
down with paralysis. Lee Lewes, who endeavours to 
defend her in all this business, tells us that her 
engagement was then drawing to a close, and she 
was announced to play at Cork a few days after. 
Asked to perform in a benefit for the poor man, she 
replied that she was sorry she had but one night to 
spare, and had already promised to play for the 
Marsbalsea pensioners. Thinking better of this deteor- 
mination, however, later, • she despatched a mes- 
senger” to Digges, saying she had reconsidered the 
matter, and would be glad to perform for him. Digges 
expressed his gratitude, and the night and play Vifere 
fixed ; but, according to her own evidence, everything 
was done to annoy her and prevent the carrying out 
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of her charitable iatentions. This is her^ account of 
the business : — s 

'‘When my visit to Shane Castle was over, T 
ontered into another engagement in Dublin. Among 
the actors was Mr. Digges, who had formeyly held a 
high rank in the drama, but who was now by age . 
and ^irifirmity reduced to a subordinate and morti- 
fying situation. It occurred to me that I might be of 
some use to him if I could persuade the manager to 
give him a night, and -the actors to perform for him, at 
the close of Thy ('iigagement ; but when 1 proposed my 
request to the manager (Daly declares, as we shall see, 
that the proposal came from him, and not from her), 
he told me it could not be, because the whole company 
would be obliged to leave the Dublin theatre in order 
to open the theatre at Limerick, but that he would 
lend the house for my purpose if I could procure a 
sufficient number of |ictors to perform a play. By ' 
indefatigable labour, and in spite of cruel annoyances 
Mr. Siddous and myself got together, from all the 
little country theatres, as many as would enable us to 
attempt Venice Preserved, Oh ! to be sure it was a 
scene of disgust and confusion, 1 acted Belvidera, 
without having ever previously seen the face of one 
of the actors — for there was no time for even one 
rehearsal — but the motive procured us indulgence. 
Poor Mr. Digges was most materially benefited by 
this most ludicrous performance, and I put my disgust 
into my pocket since money passed into his. Thus 
ended my Irish engagement, but not so my persecu- 
tion by the manager, at whose instance the newspapers 
were filled with the most unjust and malignant reflec- 
tions on me. All the time I was on a visit of some 
length to the Dowager Duchess of Leinster, uncon- 

7 * 
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scious of tWI gathering storm, whilst the public mind 
was imbibing poisonous prejudices against me. Alas 
for those who subsist by the stability of public favour! 

The above was written by Mrs. Siddons in later djvys, 
and is eminently uhsatisfactory from every point of 
view. The dragging in of the Dowager Duchess of 
Leinster^ when we want a plain statement of facjs, is 
irritating, and the complaint against public favour at 
the end is stilted and artificial. No doubt the manager 
was unfriendly, but her first impulse was not a generous 
one. and she laid herself open to ill-uaturrd construc- 
tions being put on her conduct. The real story we 
take to he this : Digges (to whom she was not par- 
ticularly inclined to be friendly, owing to her attri- 
buting to him the authorship of the satirical criticisms 
on her acting when she first arrived in Ireland) was 
struck down by illness, in a manner and under circum- 
^ stances to arouse the deep sympathy of the members of 
his profession, ever charitable to one another. Daly, 
the manager, before communieating with Digges, asked 
Mr. Siddons if his wife would give her services for a 
benefit. He, instigated of course by her, refused the 
request. On this refusal, not unjustly, were based all 
the charges brought against her. Daly then^fCered to 
pay for her se/vices ; this also was refused, and nothing 
further was done until Mrs. Siddons, finding the 
whole affair unfavourably canvassed, sent Mr. Siddons 
to inform Digges that she had arranged to play for his 
benefit. This graciousness vsame too late ; the rumour 
of her refusal had already got abroad, and very irti- 
favourable comments were made both by the press and 
the public. The annoyance also caused her by the 
ineflScient representation of Venice Preserved might 
have been avoided if she had at once acceded to Daly’s 
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request. As it was, the whole conipartSr had been 
obliged to leave for the opening of the Limerick 
Theatre. She and Mr. Siddons, therefore, were 
obliged to get together a scratch company, and give 
the benefit after the season was cfver, which could not 
have been nearly so advantageous to the object of the 
charity. Money was made, but not so much as if she 
had acted in the middle of the season. We can hardly 
believe she was actuated in all this by love of money; 
it is more likely thi^t the proud resentment she felt 
when unfaVT»urahly criticised in any way had interfered 
with her kindlier impulse. 

In the case of Brercton, the same unfortunate sensi- 
tiveness seems to have been at work. Brereton was 
the leading actor of her troupe, always played lover 
to her heroine, and, it was said, had at one time made 
his love ill so earnest a fashion, that the beautiful 
actress had, as in the case of Daly, to check his 
ardour, or, as Boaden expresses it, in kindling his 
imagination the divinity unsettled his reason, and in 
clasping the goddess he became sensible of the charms 
of the woman. However this may be, Brercton was 
by no means friendly, and never missed an oppor- 
tunity of covertly attacking lier. When asked, there- 
fore, to play for his benefit, she actually deducted ten 
pounds from the profits as her own emolument. Percy 
Fitzgerald seems inclined to think that “all this 
wretched muddle was the work of Mr. Siddons, who, 
considering the charitable taxes laid on her, and the 
*many benefits she had to assist, found himself obliged, 
like most husbands of money-getting actresses, to 
bargain and chaffer for her gifts as if they were wares, 
and get as much money as they could be made to 
bring in.'^ 
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But Ifcink that at no time of their married 
life bad Siddons enough influence to induce her to do 
anything against her better judgment, and we doubt 
very much whether he was ever allowed to complete a 
bargain of any kind, ^although his name was frequently 
used. Wfiat aroused the sympathy of the puhlio 
more warmly in the cause of Brereton was the madness 
that subsequently fell upon him. 

The best side of her character was ever called out 
by adversity. It was perhaps undignified to defend 
herself as she did — or, rather, as Siddons.-did in her 
name — ^by an exculpatory letter to the papers, appeal- 
ing to the two actors, Digges and Brereton, to declare 
whether vshe had, or had not, played for them when 
asked. Two letters were thus extorted from them 
declaring that she had done all that was necessary to 
satisfy the calls of charity, &c. Nothing could b© 
conceived more fatal to her cause than all this bandy- 
ing of evidence. The idol men sfct up to worship they 
generally delight to drag down, and trample under foot 
if they dare. In this case, however, they might 
insult and .humiliate, but they could not drag their 
victim from the liigb estate she had achieved. 

Hei^wery high qualities as a wife and mother, her 
decorum of conduct, so different to others of her pro- 
fession, seemed to add a zest to the acrimony with 
which they assaulted her. The first part in which she 
appeared on the London boards after her return from 
Dublin was Mrs. Beverley in* the Gamester to her brq- 
ther^s Stukelev^, Hardly had the curtain been raised^." 
before a stor^^PP hooting and hissing broke forth, and 
she whom they had late proclaimed a queen, who had 
seen the town enslaved at her feet, now stood “the 
object of public scorn/’ She did the best thing she 
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could hy remaining with perfect c^mpo^re facing 
them, but in those few dreadful moments she dis- 
counted all the adulation and success she had ei^oyed. 
How intense the suffering was we can see by the 
account written years after. 

had left London/’ she tells us, “file object 
of universal approbation, but, on my return, only a 
few weeks afterwards, I was received, on my first 
night’s appearance, with universal opprobrium, accused 
of hardness of heart, and total insensibility to every- 
thing and fiverybody except my own interest. Un- 
happily, contrary winds had for some days pre- 
cluded the possibility of receiving from Dublin such 
letters as would have refuted those atrocious calum- 
nies, and saved me from the horrors of this dreadful 
night, when I was received with hissing and hoot- 
ing, Amidst this afflicting clamour I made several 
attempts to be heard, when at length a gentle- 
man stood forth in •che middle of the front of the 
pit, impelled by benevolent and gentlemanly feeling, 
who, as I advanced to mal 3 my last attempt at being 
heard, accosted me with these words : ^ For Heaven’s 
sake. Madam, do not degrade yourself by an apology, 
for there ris liothing necessary to be saidP I shall 
always look back with gratitude to this gallant man’s 
solitary advocacy of my cause ; like Abdiel, ^ faithful 
found; among the faithless, faithful only he.’ His 
admonition was followed by reiterated clamour, when 
mj dear brother appeared, and' carried me away from 
this scene of insult, 

'^The instant I quitted it I fainted in his arms ; and, 
on my recovery, I was thankful that my persecutors 
had not had the gratification of beholding this weak- 
ness. After I was tolerably restored to myself, I was 
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induced, Vy the persuasions of my husband, my 
brother, and Mr, Sheridan, to present myself again 
before that audience by whom I had been so savagely 
treated, and before whom, but in consideration of my 
children, I would Jiave never appeared again. The 
play was'^7%e Gamester, which commences with a scene 
between Beverley and Charlotte. 

Great and pleasant was my astonishment to find 
myself, on the second rising of the curtain, received 
with a silence so profound that 1 was absolutely awe- 
struck, and never yet have I been able to- account for 
this surprising contrast; for I really think that the 
falling of a jnn might have been then heard upon 
the stage. 

On her entrance the second time, Mrs. Siddons 
summoned enough courage to address the audience : — 

'‘Ladies and gentlemen, the kind and flattering 
partiality which I have uniformly experienced in this 
place would make the present interruption distressing 
to me indeed, were I in the slightest degree conscious 
of having deserved your censure. I feel no such con- 
sciousness. 

“ The stories which have been circulated against me 
are calumnies. When they shall be proved h) be true, 
my aspersors will be justified ; but, till then, my 
respect for the public leads me to be confident that I 
shall be protected from unmerited insult.^^ 

These words, spoken by the Muse of Tragedy, with 
her stately dignity and flaming eyes, had an instan- 
taneous effect. She withdrew ; the curtain fell. 

King, the actor, came forward to beg the indulgence 
of the audience for a few moments ; and when she 
appeared again, pale but calm, not an attempt at in- 
terruption vras heard. On several occasions after, an 
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attempt was made to renew the interruptioii; but the 
orderly portion of the audience was strong enough to 
quell it. She acknowledged the applause when she 
came on, and endeavoured to appear perfectly indif- 
ferent to the hissing; but all the triumphant confidence 
of the first days of success seemed to have deserted 
her for the time, and she was again the uncertain, tot- 
tering debiftante. Tier splendid genius was, however, 
but dimmed, and all her suffering but lent to serve as 
a stepping-stone to a higher level than she had yet 
attained. We must gr e here some letters she wrote 
to her friends, the Whalleys, as giving an insight into 
that brave heart of this wonderful whose ^^vic- 

torious faith upheld her in this and many subsequent 
trials. What wonder, however, that in later years she 
grew hard and proud — the first bloom of trust and 
belief was rubbed off in tlicse her first encounters with 
the rough judgment the mob. From henceforth 
the confiding girlish Ophelia and Juliet vanish from 
the scenic, and Lady Macbeth, witli her fierce reliance 
on inteJlectual power alone, and indignant scorn of 
all human judgment, appears. Slio wnote to the 
Whalleys : — 

djsakest Futends, 

I hardly dare hope that you will remember 
me. I know 1 don^t deserve that you should; but 
1 know, also, that you are too steadfast and too 
good to cast me off for h seeming negligence ta 
which my heart and soul are averse, and the ap- 
pearance of which I have incessantly regretted. What 
•can I say in my defence ? I have been very unhappy; 
now ^tis over I will venture to tell you so, that you 
may not ^ lose the dues of rejoicing/ ‘ Envy, malice. 
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detmetioa, all the fiends of hell have compassed me 
round about to destroy me ’ ; ‘ but blessed be God who 
hath given me the victory/ &c. I havc“beeu charged 
with almost everything bad, except incontinence, and 
it is attributed tb me as thinking a woman may be 
guilty of every crime in the catalogue of crimes, pro- 
vided she retain her chastity. 

‘‘ God help them and forgive them, they know but 
little of me. I daresay you will wonder that a favourite 
should stand her ground so long ; and in truth so do L 
I have been degraded ; I am now again the favourite 
servant of the public, and I have kept the noiseless 
tenor of my temper in these extremes. My spirit has 
been grieved, but my victorious faith upholds me. I 
look forward to a better world for happiness, and am 
placed in this in mercy to be a candidate for that* But 
what makes the wound rankle deeper is that ingrati- 
tude, hypocrisy, and perfidy ^ have barbed the darts. 
But it is over, and I am happy. Good God ! what would 
I give to see you both, but •for an hour! How many 
thousand, thousand times do I wish myself with yon,, 
and long to uuburthen ray heart to you, I can^t bear 
the idea of your being so long absent. I know you 
will expect to hear wdiat 1 have been doing*; and I wish 
1 could do this to your sauisfaction. Suffice it to^ say 
that I have acted Lady Macbeth, Desdemona, and 
several other things this season with the most un- 
bounded approbation ; and you have no idea Kow the 
^innocence and playful simplicity of the latt^ -h^ve 
laid hold on the hearts of the people* I tery 
much flattered by this, as nobody ever has done\ 
anything with that cliaracter before. My brother 
is charming in Othello ; indeed, I must do the ptiblic 
the justice to say that they have been extremely 
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indulgent, if not partial^ to every chslracter I havo 
performed. # 

have never seen Mr. Pratt since I heard from 
yon, but he discovers his unworthineas to my own 
family ; he abuses me, it seems, to tine of sisters 
in the most complete manner. How distressing is it 
to be so deceived ! Our old Mary, too, whom you 
must remember, has proved a very viper. She has 
lately taken to drinking, has defrauded us of a great 
deal of money given hei* to pay the tradespeople, and 
in her cups has*abused Mr. Siddons and me beyond all 
bounds ; and I believe in my soul that all the scan- 
dalous reports of Mr. Siddons’s ill-treatment of me 
originated entirely in her. One may pay for one’s ex- 
perience, and the consciousness of acting rightly is a 
comfort that hell-born malice cannot rob us of. *Lady 
Langham has done me the honour to call with her 
daughter. Tier drawingjs are very wonderful things 
for such a girl. In the^ compositions she has drawn 
me in Macbeth asleep and wake ; but 1 think she has 
been unsuccessful in this effort. Next week I shall 
see your daughter and the rest. Sarah is an elegant 
creature, and Maria is as beautiful as a seraph, Harry 
grows very ai/kward, sensible, and well-disposed ; and, 
thank God, we are all well, I can stay no longer than 
to hope that you are both so, and happy (sec how dis- 
interested I am !) ; that Beeves and the dear Paphy 
are so too j and that you will love me, and believe me, 
with, the WJ^rmest and truest affection, unalterably and 
grat^ftijly yours, 

S. Siddons.” 

’^ My whole family desire the kindest remembrances. 
We . have bought a house in Gower Street, Bedford 
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Square; the back of it is most eflFectually iu the 
coiTitrjr and delightfully pleasant. 

*^God bless you, my dear Mrs. Whalley ! How per- 
fectly do I see you at this moment ; and you, too, my 
dear friend, for it* is impossible to separate your images 
in ray mind. Pray write to me soon, and give me 
another instance of your unwearied Idndness. Adieu!” 

We can see how bruised and sore her heart is. For 
the moment she thinks all are conspiring to betray 
her. ^ 

The Mr. Pratt she alludes to was a Bath bookseller 
and dramatist, much admired by his townsmen. This 
admiration was not shared by the managers of Drury 
Lane, who would not allow Mrs. Siddons to act in his 
drama the first year slie appeared. She had already 
sacrificed herself to a failure, The Fatal Interview, 
which had really injured lic^' professional reputation. 
Pratt maintained, however,, she might have done him 
this service had she been so minded. She herself 
writes kindly of the aspirant to fame, but we can see 
his cause of irritation. 

‘‘ Your letter,” she writes in 1783 to Dr. Whalley, 
to poor Pratty is lying on the table bjTme, and I am 
selfish enough to grudge it him from the bottom of my 
heart, and yet 1 will not; for just now, poor soul, he 
wants much comfort ; therefore, let him take it, and God 
bless him with it ! ” 

And again : — • 

The Fatal Interview has been played three fimes, 
and is quite done with ; it was the dullest of all repre- 
sentations. Pratty’s Epilogue was vastly applauded 
indeed. I shall take care how I get into such 
another play; but 1 fancy the managers will take 
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care of that, too. They won*t let me play in Pratty^s 
comedy,^'" ^ 

All this shows us how often she was the victim of 
undeserved resefltment on the part of slighted authors, 
and how, very often, the fact of doirfg a kindness got 
her into trouble. She had accepted The Fatal Interview, 
and now Pratt thought himself aggrieved that she 
would not do the same for him. Most likely at any 
other time she would have shrugged her shoulders at 
Pratt's machinations, b\;Lt everything now hurt her 
wounded sensibSities. 

I must beg you will not mention (1 believe lam 
giving an unnecessary caution) anything 1 have told 
you concerning Mr. Pratt. 1 would not wish him to 
know, by any means, that 1 have been informed of his 
last unkindness, because it might preveiit his asking me 
to do him a favour, which I shall be at all times ready 
to grant, when in my power. 1 must tell you that after 
the very unkind letter ha sent me, in answer to mine 
requesting the ten pounds^ I never wrote to or heard 
from him until about three months ago, when he wrote 
to me as if he had never offered such an indignity, 
recommending a work he had just finished to my 
attention. He did not tell me what this work was, hut 
I had* beard it was a tragedy. To be made a convenient 
acquaintance only, did not much gratify me; but, 
however, I wrote to say he knew the resolution I had 
been obliged to make (having made many enemies by 
reading some, and not being* able to give time to read 
all tragedies) to read nobody’s tragedy, and then no 
one could take oflFence ; but that if it were accepted by 
the managers, and there was anything that I could be 
of service to him in (doing justice to myself), that I 
should be very happy to serve him. I have heard 
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nothing of him since that time till within these few 
dayts^ when he wrote to my sister Paimy, accusing me 
of ingratitude^ and calling himself the ladder upon 
which I have mounted to fame^ and whifth I am kicking 
down* ^ • 

What he means by ingratitude I am at a loss to 
guess, and I fancy he would be puzzled to explain ; our 
obligations were always, I believe, pretty mutual. 
However, in this letter to Fanny, he says he is going to 
publish a poem called Gratitu4e, in which he means to 
show my avarice and meanness, and all^the rest of my 
amiable qualities to the world, for having dropped him, 
as he calls it, so injuriously, and banishing him my 
house. Now, as 1 hope for mercy, I permitted his visits 
at my house, after having discovered that he was taking 
every possible method to attach my sister to him, which, 
you may be sure, he took pains to conceal from us, 
^nd I had him to my parties^ long after I made this 
discovery, I 

In short, till he chose to write this letter, which I 
disdained to reply to, he called as usual. He had the 
modesty to desist from calling on us from that time, 
and now has the goodness to throw this unmerited 
obloquy on me, I am so well convinced ^hat a very 
plain tale will put him down, that his intentions givp 
me very little concern. I am only grieved to see such 
daily instances of folly and wickedness in huipsu 
nature. 

It is worth observing, •too, that at the veiy timaHc 
chose to write this agreeable letter, I w$s usiixg toy 
best influences with Mr. Siddons tg lend him the 
money I told you of before. I find he thinks it is hot 
very prudent to quarrel with me, but has the effrontery 
to think that I should make advances toward our recon- 
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-cilement ; but I will die first. ^ My towering virtue, 
from the assurance o£ my merit, scorns to stOQp so 
low.* If he should come round of himself (for I have 
learnt that best of knowledge to forgive) I will, out of 
respect for what I believe he onc^ was, be /)f what 
service I can to him, for I believe he meant well at one 
time, when I knew him first, and the noblest vengeance 
is the most complete. Once more, your fingers on 
your lips, T pray/’ 

We should like to less mention of benefits be- 
stowed, the tei> pounds not mentioned; but this letter 
is a good specimen of the manner in which she was 
worried by applicants, and shows how impossible it 
was for her to satisfy them all. 

The next is a regular cighteenth-century four-pager, 
but is so characteristic, and so sincere and full of affec- 
tion, that we cannot help quoting it at the end of this 
•chapter, as the best assurance of her possession of that 
heart her enemies dcclar^ she did not possess. 

Mrs. Wapshawe has been so good as to bestow 
half an hour upon me. She speaks of you as I should 
■speak of you — as if she could not find w^ords, and as if 
her isentiments could not enough honour you both. If 
you could look into the hearts of people, trust me, my 
beloved and ever lamented friends, you would be con- 
winced that mine yearns after you with increasing and 
nnutteiable affection. See there now — how have I 
•expr^^sssed jnyself ? That is always the way with me : 
wheur I speak or write to ybu, it is always so inade- 
quAely, that I don’t do justice to myself ; for I thank 
God that I have si soul capable of loving you, and trust 
1 shall find an advocate in your bosom to assist my 
inability and simpleness. You know me of old for a 
inatter*of*fact woman. 
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** Mrs. Wapshawe has revived my hopes. She tell& 
me tjiat you will return sooner than I hoped. Now 
I’U begin my cottage again. It has been lying in heaps 
a great while, and I have shed many tears over the 
ruins ; ly^it we will 'ouild it up again in joy. You know 
the spot that T have fixed upon, and f trust I have not 
forgotten the plan I 

Oh ! wliat a reward for all that I have suffered, to 
retire to the blessings of your society ; for, indeed, my 
dear friends, I have paid severely for my eminence, and 
have smarted with the undeserved pain that should 
attend the guilty only ; but it is the fate of office, and 
the rough brake that virtue must go through; and 
sweet, sweet are the uses of adversity.’ I kiss the 
rod. 

‘^Mrs. Wapshawe was quite delighted with Mr. 
Beach’s picture of you ; but she tells me that you 
wear coloured clothes and la(^e ruffles; and I valued 
my picture more, if possible, ^.or standing the test of 
such a change as these (to nae unusual) ornaments must 
necessarily make in you. I think I shall long to strip 
you of these trappings. 

I am so attached to the garments I have been, used 
to see you wear, and think they harmonize* so well with 
your face and person, that I should wish them like their 
dear wearer, who is without change. I am proud of 
your chiding, though God knows how unwillingly I 
would give you a moment^s pain; nay, more,*He knows 
that I neither go to bed, ilor offer prayers for blessings 
at His hands, in which your welfare does not mak^ an 
ardent petition. But why should I woijind your friendly 
bosoms with the relation of my vexations ? I knew 
you too well to suppose you could hear of my distresses 
without feeling them too poignantly. 
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resolved to write when I had overcome my 
enemies* You shall always share my joys^ but#suffer 
me to keep my griefs from your knowledge. Now I 
am triumphant, the favourite of the public again ; and 
now you hear from me. * ^0 

A strange capricious master is the public. How- 
ever, one consolation greater than any other, except 
one^s own approbation, has been that those whose 
suffrages I este^eoied most have, through all my 
troubles, clasped me closer to their hearts ; they have 
been the touchstone to prove wdio were really my 
friends. You will believe me when I affirm that your 
friendship, and my dear Mrs. Whalley^s, is an honour 
and a happiness I would nut forego for any earthly 
consideration,. Tell my dearest Mrs, Whalley that 
neither avocations nor indolence would have prevented 
your hearing from me long ago but for the reasons 
already mentioned, I wrote to you last Sunday, when 
I had not received youi\ dear letters ; so you will do 
me the justice to remcmb(?i' ^hat 1 was not reminded of 
you but by my own heart, which, while it beats, will 
ever love you both with the warmest and truest affec- 
tion ; however, as she is so seldom mistaken, we shall 
have the honour and glory of laughing at her. Would 
to God I could laugh with, or cry with, or anything 
with you, but for half an hour ! To say the truth, 
though, your tender reproaches gave me a melancholy 
which,! could not (and I don’t know if I wished it) 
shake off. Pray let me hear from you very soon, and 
vefy uften. I shall be a better woman, andf^ more 
worthy of y^^our invaluable friendship, the more I con- 
verse with you. Surely the converse of good and 
gentle isipirits is the nearest approach to Heaven that 
we can know; therefore, once more I; beg that I may 
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often bear from you, and, if you do love me, do not 
think«i;o unworthily of me as to suppose my affection 
can, in the nature of things, ever know the least abate- 
ment. 1 conjure you both to promi^ie me this, for I 
cannot l^enr it — indeed, I can^t ! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

LADY AIACP.ETII. 

CoNTEMPoaANi:t)Us critics are uuaniinuas in declar- 
ing Lady Macbeth to 1)0 Mrs. Siddons^s tiiiest imper- 
sonation, and it is witli this roh* that we always 
connect the (ireat Act’css, She made the part her 
own, and identified herself with it in the memories 
ol* all who saw her. It is essentially in Lady Mac- 
beth tliat Shakespeare proves himself so iJioroughly 
Anglo-Saxon ; the whole conception of the person is 
Teutonic. * The idea of the remorse-haunted mur- 
deress, with her despairing fatalism and unswerving 
ambition, is more nearly allied to ^^Vala,^’ in the 
Scandinavian mythology, than anything in the tra- 
gedies of Sophocles or Euripides, and this it is that 
rendered Mrs. Siddons so perfect an embodiment of the 
clfuracter. She was essentially Teutonic in her gran- 
deur, her stateliness, and, at the same time, sustained 
energy and Vitality, Rachel had moments of super- 
human grandeur and ferocity, but they only flashed 
for a moment ; hers was the turning-point of passion 

8 * 
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of the Latin race, but not the voluminous grandeur, 
gainiis^^ strength, like a mighty river, as it rolls 
along, which distinguishes the heroic emotions of the 
Teuton, 

In studving the annals of genius, it is interesting to 
observe how circumstances working from within force 
it on and bring it to completion, how circumstances 
working from without mould it into form, tempering 
the fine metal until it is supple and adaptable, but 
breaking the inferior metal by the sheer weight of their 
inexorable pressure. 

Had Mrs. Siddons remained the brilliant, beautiful 
girl, with life undimmed by clouds, without expe- 
rience of the bitterness and sorrow of life, she never 
could have acted Lady Macbeth. In her impetuous 
indignation at first, she herself said that never again 
would she present herself before that audience that 
had treated her so savagely but the greater spirit 
within reasserted itself, and h/ r genius emerged from 
the trial strengthened and expanded by a larger range 
of emotion and experience. 

With her increased knowledge of life, the actress was 
enabled to form a more vivid conception of the cha- 
racter. She was naturally intensely mascerful, deter- 
mincid, and ambitious, undaunted in peril. She had 
toiled, and attained the highest point of her ambition. 
She had known the incentives of distinction, worldly 
power, applause, yet she remained a woman, passionate 
and wayward in her affections to the last ; and this is . 
the view, seen through the medium of her own cha- 
racter, that she took of Lady Macbeth, and it was ‘ 
through her lofty impersonation of ambition iuJts 
highest and most sublimated form that she moved 
her audience to terror, and by this womanly tenderness 
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that she moved them to sympathy ’and pity for the 
murderess of Banquo. ^ ^ 

Mrs. Sicldons had studied the part of Lady Macbeth 
when little more than a*" girl. She gives us a graphic 
account of the first time she learnt it for thg purposes 
of stage representation ; — 

It was my custom to study my characters at night, 
when all the domestic care and business were over. 
On the night preceding that in which I was to appear 
in this part for the first time, I shut myself up as 
usual, when ail the family were retired, and commenced 
my study of Lady Macbeth. As the character is very 
short, I thought I should soon accomplish it. Being 
then only twenty years of age,. I believed, as many 
others do believe, that little more was necessary than 
to get the words into my head ; for the necessity of 
discrimination, and the development of character, at 
that time of my life had scarcely entered into my 
imagination. But to p^^ceed. I went on with tolerable 
composure, in the silence of the night (a night I never 
can forget), till I came to the assassination scene, 
when the horrors of the scene rose to a degree that 
made it impossible for me to get farther. I snatched 
up my cajLidle, and hurried out of the room in a 
paroxysm of terror. My dress was of silk, and the 
rustling of it, as I ascended the stairs to go to bed, 
seemed to my panic-struck fancy like the movement 
of a spectre pursuing me. At last I reached my 
.chamber, where I found nJy husband fast asleep. I 
dapt my candl^tick down upon the table, without the 
.power of putting the candle out, and I threw myself 
on my bed without daring to stay even to take off my 
dothes. At peep of day I rose to resume my task ; 
but so little did I know of my part when I appeared 
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in it at nighty that my shame and confusion cured me 
of prqprastinating my business for the remainder of 
my life,’' 

People afterwards were inclined to find her formal 
and seiiteptious, and even denied her sensibility off the 
stage ; but it is impossible to read the account of the 
manner in which she entered into her parts, and how 
-they took hold of her in her early days of work, without 
feeling that she liad depths of pathos and sympathy in 
her disposition undreamt of by those who met her later 
when, under a dignified tragic manner, she had hidden 
her youthful spontaneity of feeling. We have only 
need of the evidence of the actors she acted with to 
see how deeply she entered into her part. 

dSliss Kelly said that when, as Constance, Mrs. Sid- 
dons wej^t over her, her Collar was w^et with licr tears. 
Tom Davies is said to liave dechired that in the third 
act of the Fair Penitent she Jurned pale under her 
rouge." She tells us herself tpat when called upon 
to personate the character of ‘Constance, I never, from 
the beginning of the play to the end of my part in it, 
once suffered my dressing-room door to be closed, in 
order that rny attention might be constantly fixed on 
those distressing events which, by this means, I could 
plainly hear going on upon the stage, the terrible 
effects of which progress we^e to be represented by me. 
Moreover, 1 never omitted to place myself, with Arthur 
in my hand, to hear the march, when, upon the recon- 
ciliation of England and France, they enter the gates 
of Anglers to ratify the contract of marriage between 
the Dauphin and the Lady Blanche, because the 
sickening sounds of that march would usually cause 
the bitter tears of rage, disappointment, betrayed 
confidence, baffled ambition, and, above all, the 
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agonizing t'eeiings of maternal affection to gush into 
my eyes.” 

As a set-off against the above statement,. vrfe have 
Cumberland's description of Mrs. Siddons coming off 
tlie stage in the full flush of triumph — having harrowed 
her audience with emotion — and walking^up to the 
mirror in the green room to survey herself with per- 
fect composure. 

We imagine there is no law to be laid down on the 
subject of the amount of feeling an actor really puts 
into the part jie enacting. It must vary. Conven- 
tionality must, with the greatest of them, now and 
then take the place of emotion ; or, as Talma expresses 
it, the Metier must now and then take the place of 
Le vrai,^^ 

We know the story of how once, when Garrick was 
playing King Lear, eTohnson and Murphy kept up an 
animated conversation at the side- wing duruig one of 
his most important semes. When Garrick came over 
the stage, he said, You two talk so loud you destroy 
all my feelings.” Prithee/’ replied Johnson, ‘‘ do not 
talk of feelings; Punch has no feeling” — a remark 
which is borne out by another account of Garrick 
as Lear Fsing from the dead body of his daughter 
Cordelia, where he had l)een convulsing the audience 
with sobs, running into the green-room gobbling like a 
turke}'^ to amuse Kitty Clive and Mrs. Abington. 

Mrs. Siddons is said to have made the statement that, 
after playing the part of Lady Macbeth for thirty years, 
•she never read it over without discovering in it something 
new. In her Remarks, however, on the character, 
left amongst her memoranda, we do not find any parti- 
cular depth or originality in her conception, and we 
doubt if she ever improved much on her first ideal. 
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As to her notion that Lady Macbeth was a small » 
fair, hlue-eyed woman, delicate and fragile, it could 
have hfeyi but a “ caprice ’’ of later days, originating 
iu her endeavour to find new readings and impressions. 

A short analysis* of some of her opinions on the 
character hi ay be interesting. 

In this astonishing creature,” she says, “one sees 
a woman in whose bosom the passion of ambition has 
almost obliterated all the characteristics of human 
nature ; in whose composition are associated all the 
subjugating powers of intellect, and ^ the charms and 
graces of personal beauty. You will probably not 
agree with me as to the character of that beauty ; yet, 
perhaps, this difference of opinion wdll be entirely 
attributable to the difficulty of your imagination dis- 
engaging itself from that idea of the person of her 
representative which you have been so long accustomed 
to contemplate. According to my notion, it is of that 
character which, I believe, is g/nerally allowed to be 
most captivating to the other 8ex — fair, feminine, nay, 
perhaps, even fragile — 

Fail ii« forms ilujt, \vo\c in Fancy^s loom, 

Float ill light viaioiw ronml the poet'b head. 

“ Such a combination only — respectable- in energy 
and strength of mind, and captivating in feminine 
loveliness — could have composed a charm of such 
potency as to fascinate the mind of a hero so dauntr 
less, a character so amiable, so honourable as Macbleth, 
to seduce him to brave all tlie dangers of the present 
and all the terrors of a future w orld ; and we are con- 
strained, even whilst we abhor his crimes, to pity thfe 
infatuated victim of such a thraldom. >5 

“ His letters, which have informed her of the pre- 
dictions of those preternatural beings who accosted 
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him on the heath, have lighted up into daring and 
desperate determinations all those pernicious slumbering 
fires which the enemy of man is ever wafecSful to 
awajken in the bosoms of his unwary victims. To his 
direful suggestions she is so far from offering the least 
opposition, as not only to yield up her soul to them, 
but, moreover, to invoke the sightless ministers of 
remorseful cruelly to extinguish in her breast all those 
compunctious visitings of nature which otherwise 
might have been mereifuily interposed to counteract, 
and, perhaps, eventually to overcome, their unholy 
instigations, Jlut, having iin])i()usly delivered herself 
up to the excitement of hell, the jntifulness of heaven 
itself is withdrawn from her, and she is abandoned to 
the guidance of the demons whom she invoked. 
Lady Macbeth, thus adorned with every fascination of 
mind and person, enters for the first time, reading a 
part of those portentou^ letters from her liusbaiid. 

* They met me in nic day of success ; and I have 
learnt by the perfectest rep^'rt they have more in them 
than mortal knowledge. Wlicn I burnt with desire 
to question them further, they made themselves into 
thin air, into which they vanislied. Whilst t stood 
wrapt in tlie wonder of it, came missives from the 
King, who all-hailed me Thane of Cawdor,” by 
which title before these sisters had saluted me, and 
referred me to the coming on of time with “ Hail* 
King that shall be 1 ” This 1 have thought good to 
deliver thee, my dearest partner of greatness, that 
. tftOU . mightest not lose the dues of rejoicing, by 
heiiig ign(^ant„of what greatness is promised. Lay 
it to thy heart, and farewell/ 

*^Now vaulting ambitiem and intrepid daring, re- 
kindle in a moment all the splendours of her dark blue 
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eyes. She fatally resolves that Glamis and Cawdor 
shall be also that which the mysterious agents of the 
Evil Ohe have promised.’* 

Lady Macbeth then gives the wonderful analysis of 
her husband’s character, Yet I do fear thy nature is 
too full of the milk of human kindness to catch the 
nearest way ” ; proving him to be of a temper so 
irresolute as to require all the efforts, all the excite- 
ment, which her uncontrollable spirit and her unbounded 
inliuence over him can perform*,” 

" When Macbeth appears, she seems «o insensible to 
everything but the horrible design which has probably 
been suggested to her by his letters, as to have entirely 
forgotten botli the one and the other. It is very re- 
markable that Macbeth is frequent in expressions of 
tenderness to his wife, while she never betrays one 
symptom of affection towards him, till, in the fiery 
furnace of alfli(;tion, her iron hf^jart is melted down to 
softness/’ This was the side^ by which Mrs, Siddons 
had taken such a grasp of the character of Lady 
Macbeth, It was by bringing into prominence this 
softer side of her character that, while thrilling her 
audience with horror, she at the same time brought 
tears to their eyes with nu immense awei^struck pity. 
She always held their interest by the human touches 
which she brought into as much prominence as 
possible. 

Alluding to the lines : — 

I IiJivo given suck, and know 
How t(*nder 'lis to love Ibo babe lluit milks me, 

she says : Even here, horrified as she isy she shows 
herself made by ambition, but not by nature, a per- 
fectly savage creature. The very use of such a tender 
allusion in the midst of her dreadful language, per- 
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suades one unequivocally that she has really felt the 
maternal yearnings of a mother towards her babe, and 
that she considered this action the most enormtSus that 
ever required the strength of human nerves for its 
perpetration. Her language to Mftcbeth is the most 
potently eloquent that guilt could use. It is only in 
soliloquy that she invokes the powers of hell to 
unsex her. To her husband she avows, and the 
naturalness of her language makes us believe her, that 
she liad felt the instin^it of filial as well as maternal 
love. But she*makes her very virtues the means of a 
taunt to her lord : ^ You have the milk of human 
kindness in yt)ur heart/ she says (in substance) to 
him, ' but ambition, which is my ruling passion, would 
be also yours if you had courage. With a hankering 
desire to suppress, if you could, all your weaknesses of 
sympathy, you arc too cowardly to will the deed, and 
can only dare to wish it. You speak of sympathies 
and feelings. I, too, ha^^e felt with a tenderness which 
your sex cannot know ;* but T am resolute in my 
ambition to trample on all that obstructs my way to a 
crown. Look to me, and be ashamed of your we£?,kness.’* 
“ In the tremendous suspense of these moments 
(when Duncan sleeps), Mrs. Siddons again tells us, 
while she recollects her habitual humanity, one trait 
of tender feelings is expressed : ^ Had he not re- 
sembled njy father as he slept, I had done it.’ 

Through many pages Mrs. Siddons thus gives us her 

views of the character of Ladv Macbeth : sometimes 
• . * ^ 
verging on a pomposity that is almost Johnsonese. 

Her later criticisms of the parts in which she acted, 
bear out the statement that hers was not an intel- 
lectual power that strengthened or expanded after the 
middle of the road of life.’^ This year, 1785, saw 
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Iii3r g:r^t triumph. But wc doubt if she had not 
alreadj mastered the idea of chilling and terrifying 
her aualence when, as she describesj she worked 
herself into a paroxysm of terror on first studying 
the part 41s a young girl. The physical power and 
confidence to communicate that terror were hers now, 
hut the intellectual comprehension had hoer\ there 
before, and certainly did not increase; on the con- 
trary, it deteriorated with years. The power of fresh 
comprehension passed away, and with it the elasticity 
and variety of her earlier eff ects ; and from being singu- 
larly simple and direct, she became stagey and artificial. 
An artist gets certain words to utter; he gets the 
skeleton sketch, as it were, of the character he has to 
portray, but the emj)hasis and passion he puts into 
them, which go direct from his heart to the heart of 
his audience, must be his, and his alone, and must be 
as little as possible the effect study or deliberation. 
Thus the ingredients of terror, ambition, and wifely 
and maternal love, were the uncomplex emotions at 
first impressed 011 Mrs. Siddons’s brain by the study 
of the part; and those were the predominating in- 
fluences by which she swayed her audience to the 
last day she acted it. 

Many are the records that we have of this great 
performance — all the world has heard of the tiady 
Macbeth of Mrs. Siddons — but, alas ! how insujBEicient 
are they to give us an idea of the wondrous reality., 
The weirddike tones, that sent an involuntary shudder, 
through the house; the bewildered melancholy; an'd, 
lastly, the piteous cry of the strong* heart broken, 
have come down to us as traditions ; but the griwideur 
of her majesty, the earnest accents as the demon of 
the character look possession of her, must ever remain 
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an unknown sensation to us. One wto saw her once 
act it. from the side scenes, wkh the disillusion of red 
ochre, that was daubed on by her maid ueffler his 
eyes j her whisper, which Christopher North eloquently 
termed the escaping sighs and moans of the bared 
soul " ; her face, the terrible mixture of Ifbpe, appre- 
hension, and resolution, gave him a sickly feeling of 
reality. His tongue clave to the roof of his mouth, in 
spite of the evidence of his eyes that the assassination 
was a piece of mcchaujcal trickery in whicli the paint- 
pot played a conspicuous part. If a detective had 
made his appearance at the moment, he declares he 
would immediately have given himself up as pariiceps 
criminis, accessory before and after the event. The 
whole fiction, so inimitably played and so powerfully 
described, had kicked fact and reason oft the throne. 

But we must return to the first night. It was the 
2nd of February. All the intellect and fashioj) of the 
town were present: Barke, Fox, Wyndham, Gibbon, 
in the front row, and, a'hov'' all. Sir Joshua Rcyjiolds, 
who took a particular interest in her performance of 
the character. He had a seat in the orchestra, where 
he was privileged to sit on account of his deafness. 
He had constantly urged her to act Lhdy Macbeth 
before, and had designed her dress for the sleep- 
walking scene. Needless to say that her usual ner- 
vousaess was magnified tenfold. All had declared her 
incapable of rendering the grander plays of Shake- 
speare* She had reached, they maintained, the highest 
fioint which she was capable of attaining, and her 
straining highgr was simply presumption. She knew, 
therefore, that if she had been criticised before, the 
vobservaiions now would be much more severe. The 
representation of the other parts also did not satisfy 
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her. Smith, popularly known as Gentleman Smith 
because he generally did the light and airy part of 
lover comedy parts, was the Macbeth, Brereton the 
Macdulf, and Bensley the Banquo; and the memory of 
the popularity of Mrs. Pritchard in the part, seemed 
to stand '"^uctween her and her audience. She had 
already begged Dr. Johnson to let her know his 
opinion of Mrs. Pritchard, whom she had never seen, 
and she tells us in her Autograph Recollections that he 
answered : — 

j 

^ Madam, she was a vulgar idiot ; shp used to speak 
of her gownd,” and she never read any part in a play 
in which she acted except her own. She no more 
thought of the play out of which her part was taken 
than a shoemaker thinks of the skin out of which the 
piece of leather of which he is making a pair of shoes 
is cut.* Is it possible, thought I, that Mrs. Pritchard, 
the greatest of all the Lady ^lacbcths, should never 
have read the play? and I concluded that the Doctor 
must liave been misinformed ; but 1 was afterwards 
assured by a gentleman, a friend of Mrs. Pritchard, 
that he had supped witli her one night after she 
had acted Lady Macbeth, and that she declared she 
had never 'perused the whole tragedy-' I cannot 
believe it/’ 

It would seem diflicult to such a worker as Mrs. 
Siddons to conceive the possibility of a woman not 
mastering the whole play if she had to act the part of 
Lady Macbeth, but we think Dr. Johnson must have 
been too severe when he called an actress who for years 
had held the stage with Garrick vulgar idiot.” And 
there is little doubt that the tradition of her acting 
in the part of Lady Macbeth still had a firm hold 
im the memory of the audience. As a proof of this 
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we will liere quote an incident that occurred the first 
night : — 

Just as I had finished my toilette, and pon- 
dering with fearfulncas my first appearance in the 
grand fiendish part, comes Mr. Sheridan knocking at 
ray door, and insisting, in spite of all m^ entreaties 
not to be interrupted at this tremendous moment, to 
be admitted. He would not be denied admittance, for 
he protested he must speak to me on a circumstance 
which so deeply concerned my own interest, that it 
was of the n\pst serious nature. Well, after much 
squabbling 1 was compelled to admit him, that 1 might 
dismiss him the sooner, and compose myself before the 
play began. 

But what was my distress and astonishment when 
I found that he wanted me, even at this moment of 
anxiety and terror, to adopt another mode of acting 
the sleeping scene ! f Ic told me that he had heard 
with the greatest surprise and eonccTn that 1 meant to 
act it without holding tlir candle in my hand; and 
when I argued the impracticability of washing out that 
‘ damned spot ’ that w as certainly im])lied by both her 
own words and those of her gentlewoman, he insisted 
that if 1 did put the candle out of my hind it would 
be thought a presumptuous innovation, as Mrs, 
Pritchard had alvrays retained it in hers. My mind, 
however, was made up, and it was then too late to 
make me alter it, for I was too agitated to adopt 
another method. My deference for Mr. Shcridan^s 
t&ste and judgment was, however, so great, that, had he 
proposed the alteration whilst it was possible for me to 
change my own plan, I should have yielded to his 
suggestion; though even then it would have been 
against my own opinion, and my observation of the 
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accuracy tvith which somnambulists perform all the 
acts of waking persons, 

scene j of course, was acted as I had jnyself 
conceived it, and the innovation, as Mr, Sheridan 
called it, was receipted with approbation, Mr. Sheridan 
himself ca\ne to me after the play, and most in- 
genuously congratulated me on my obstinacy/* 

Let us try to recall the vision of Mrs, Siddons as 
sl)e acted Lady Macbeth that night. It was in 1785. 
She was thirty years of age. ^ The timid tottering 
girl,’* who had first appeared as Portia^ on that stage, 
was now a queenly woman, in the full meridian of her 
stately beauty. Success had developed her intel- 
lectually and physically, and she walked the stage in 
tbe plenitude ot her power, almost like some super- 
human being. 

Her dress in the first and second acts was a heavy 
black robe, wdth a broad border, which ran from her 
shoulders down to her feet, of tnc most vivid crimson, 
over which fell a long wdiite^veil. In the third she 
changed this costume for another black dress, with 
great gold bands lacing it across, and gold ornaments 
round her neck and in her hair. Both of these dresses 
strike us as being stagey,” but she never had the art 
of dressing herself ; so great, however, was her power, 
that all minor accessories of dress and scenery were 
forgotten. For the sleep-walking scene Sir Joshua had 
designed clouds of white drapery swathing the pale 
drawn face ; they lent am appalling weirdness .to her 
appearance, whilst the glassy stare she managed to 
throw into her eyes completed the horror* 

The audience were spellbound ; they only »aw that 
woe-worn face, and heard that voice, broken with 
agony and remorse. It was a night of nights, for her 
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and them, and yet no applause, no success, 1;urned her 
from concentration ou the purpose and issue of her 
art. ^ 

While standing up before my glass, she tells us, 
and taking olf my mantle, a diverting circumstance 
occurred to chase away the feelings of the Anxious 
night, for, ivhile 1 tras repeating, and endeavouring 
to call io mind the appropriate tone and action to the 
following words, ‘ Here 's the smell of blood still/ my 
dresser innocently exclaimed, 'Dear me, Ma'am, how 
very hysterical^you are to-niglit ! 1 protest and vow, 

Ma*ara, it was not blood, but rose-pink and water; for 
I saw tbe properW-man mix it up wdth my owm 
eyes.^^’ 

These were, indeed, the palmy days of the Englisli 
stage. With a self-collected, courageous energy, 
artists then saw and recognised tlie greatest, and 
strained (3very nerve to attain it. Scenic etfect was 
of minor importance; the development of mental 
action, tlie portrayal of p^ssi )n, were the end and aim 
of the actor’s art, to which everything else was sub^ 
sidiary. They spent years upon the evolving of one 
heroic conception, not with regard to its details of 
upholstery ijnd scene-painting, but with regard to the 
presentment of the poet's imagination which they 
undertook to represent. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PHIENDS. 

Nef.ples« to say that in those days, when genius was 
worshipped and the entrance to the most exclusive 
circles of 80ci(3ty accorded to talent of every descrip- 
tion, the social homage paid to Mrs. Siddons was of 
the most enthusiastic description, passing sometimes 
the bounds of good taste. Th^s door of the lodgings 
she occupied in the Strand the first year she acted was 
soon beset by various pcrsoi’is quite unknown to her, 
some of whom actually forced their way into her 
drawing-room, in spite of remonstrance or opposition. 

This was as inconvenient as it was oifensivc ; for as 
she usually acted three times a week, and had, besides, 
to attend the rehearsals, she liad but little time to 
spend unnecessarily. None were more capable, how- 
ever, than she of keeping vulgar curiosity at a re- 
spepjtful distance. She gives us a comic accoifnt of 
an interview that took place between her and some of 
these intrusive individuals : — 

“ One morning, though I had previously given 
orders not to be interrupted, my servant entered the 
room in a great hurry, saying, ' Ma^am, I am very 
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sorry to tell you there are some ladies below who say 
they must see you, and it is impossible for me to pre- 
vent it. I have told them over and over that 

you are particularly engaged, but all in vain, and now, 
Ma^ain,^you may actually hear them on the stairs/ I 
felt extremely indignant at such unparalleied imperti- 
nence, and, before the servant had done speaking to 
me, a tall, elegant, invalid-looking person presented 
herself (whom, I am afraid, 1 did not receive very 
graciously), and after ^ her four more, in slow suc- 
cession. A very awkv/ard silence took place. Pre- 
sently the first lady spoke. ‘ You mult think it 
strange,’ she said, ^ to see a person entirely unknown 
to you intrude in this manner upon your privacy ; but, 
you must know, I am in a very delicate state of 
health, and my physician won’t let me go to the 
theatre to see you, so 1 am come to look at you here.’ 
She accordingly sat d(>wn to look, and I to be looked 
at, for a few painful moments, when she arose and 
apologised.’’ There is ^gmething awful that sends a 
cold shiver through us as the Tragic Muse tells us, 
was in no humour to overlook such insolence, 
and so let her depart in silence/^ We can picture 
her contemptuous scorn under the circumstances. But 
it was not only in her own home she had to pay the 
penalty of fame; the theatre was mobbed outside 
every evening by a crowd anxious to see her walk 
across the pavement to her carriage ; her dresses were 
copied, and the dressmakers to whom she went were 
huportiined to make for all the fashionable ladies. 
Not only in these early days, but all her life, Mrs. 
Siddons kept a position unexampled for one of her 
profession. The house she occupied in Gore Street 
during her second season was, when she entertained, 

9 ^ 
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filled mth all that was brilliant in literature and 
and later at Westbourne Cottage^ and when 
ahe waKin Pall Mall, Campbell tells us of rows of 
‘^coaches and chairs^’ standing outside her door, Tii- 
vitationa to most of the great houses in ^oudoQ 
poured in Yipon her, and she herself gives a comic 
account of the manner in which she was mobbed by 
her fashionable devotees at an assembly at the erratic 
Miss Monkton’s (afterwards Lady Cork), one of the 
Blues who made oddity of .dress, appearance, and 
manner a study, and the running after /^notorious 
folk a sciince. 

The young actress had steadily declined many invi- 
tations, feeling that the moments snatched from her 
profession ought to be devoted to the care of her chil- 
dren. Miss Monkton, however, insisted on her coming 
one Sunday evening, assuring her that there would 
only be some half-a-dozen frien Is to meet her. 

“The appointed Sunday evening came. I went to 
her very nearly in undress, at the early hour of eight, 
on account of ray little boy, whom she desired me 
to bring with me, more for effect, 1 suspect, than for 
his beaua? yeux, I found with her, as I had been 
taught to expect, three or four ladies of «my acquain* 
tance ; and the time pLssed in agreeable conversa- 
tion, till I had remained much longer than I had 
apprehended. 

was, of course, preparing speedily to raturn 
hoUfie^ when incessantly repeated thunderings at the 
door, and the sudden influx of "such a throng of peo^fie 
as I had never before seen collected^ in any private 
house, counteracted every attempt that I could 
for escape. I was therefore obliged, in a state of in** 
describable mortification, to sit quietly down till! know 
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not what hour in the morning; but for hoiirs before my 
departure the room I sat in was so painfully crowded 
that the people absolutely stood on the chaits^ round 
the walls, that they might look over their neighbours^ 
heads to stare at me ; and if it hhd not been for the 
benevolent politeness of Mr. Erskine, wfib had been 
acquainted with my arrangement, I know not what 
weakness I might have been surprised into, especially 
being tormented, as I was, by the ridiculous interroga- 
tions of some learned 4adies who were called Blues/ 
the meaning ©f which title I did not at that time 
appreciate ; much less did 1 comprehend the meaning 
•of the greater part of their learned talk. These pro- 
found ladies, howeyer, furnished much amusement to 
the town for many weeks after — nay, I believe I might 
say for the whole winter. Glad enough was I at length 
to find myself at peace in my own bed-chamber.’’ 

Dr. Doran makes this scene take place at Mrs. 
Montagu’s; but besides the victim’s own account of this 
remarkable evenings that. t,ives such a picture of the 
limes, we have those of Cumberland and of Miss 
Burney. Cumberland, in the Observer, disguising the 

people under feigned names, tells us : — 

• ♦ 

' I now jobuxl a cluster of people who luul cn-wclccl round an actress 
who sat upon a sofa leaning on her dhow in a ponsivo attitude, and 
seemed to he couiitiug the sticks of licr fan, whilst they were vicing 
with, each olher in the most extravagant encomiums. 

“You were adorable last night in B(*lvidera,” says a pert yo^ug 
jparson with' a high toupee. ■* I sa4 in Lady Blubber’s box, and I can 
fs ^STU’e you she, and her daughters, too, wept most bitterly. But then 
that charming mad sccno-j^hut, by my soul, it Avas a chef (VfemreX 
Yh*ay. Madam, giwy me leave to ask you, was you really in your 
-ss^see ? ” 

. - “ I strove to do it as well as 1 could,"* answered the actress. 

Do, you intend to play comedy next season ? ” says a lady, stcppirig 
upi to her with great cflgtn’ness. 
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‘‘ I Hhall do as the mana^fer bids mo," sho n^pliod. 

I sho\ild be curious to know,” says an elderly lady, which part* 
Madam, you yourself esteem the best you play? ” 

I shall iilvays endeavour to make that which I am about the best.” 

An elegant and enchanting young woman of fashion now took hor 
turn of intciTogating, and, "with many apologies, begged to be iirformed 
by her if she studied those enchanting looks and attitudes before a 
glass ? 

■■T never study anything but my author." 

Then you pmetifio them at rehearsals ? ” rejoined tlie questioner. 

‘‘ T seldom rehearse at all." 

“ She has line eyes,” says a tragic poet to an eminent painter. 

Vanessa now came up, and, desiring leave to introduce a young muse 
to Melpomeru), presented a girl in u white frock, with allllot of tloW€n*a 
tied round her hair, whicli hung down hor back in flowing curls. The 
yoimg muse made a low obeisance, and, v\ith the most unembarraHsed 
voice and countenance, whilst tl)c poor actress was covered in blushes, 
and suffering tortun from the (‘ves of all in the room, broke forth as 
follows : — 

0 thou, wdiom jVaturo calls her own. 

Pride of the .stage and faNOurit<‘ of the town I " 

Miss BurneVj wIjo was presenf^ also contributes her 
account of what took place : — 

My father and I were both engage'd to Mis.^ Monckton'.s ; so was 
Sir Joshini, w'ho accompanied us. We found Mrs. Siddons, the actress, 
there. She isaw'omfin of excellent charaeler, and, therefore. 1 am very 
glad .sho is thus })atr(>mt.ed, since Mrs. AI)inglon, and so many frail 
lair ones, htno been thus noticed by the groat. She behaved with groat 
])r(»priety, very enhn, modest , quiet, and unaffected. She has a very 
tine count cnancAi, and her eyes Iook. both intelligent and soit. She has, 
howcvei. a Kteadiness lu her manner and dc]>orUneut by no means 
engaging. Mr.s. Thrale, who was there, said : 

“ Why, this is a leaden godde.*?s we are all worshipping; however, 
we shall soon gild it.” 

A lady who sat ni'ar mo them Ixfgan a dialogue wdth Mr. Erskiue, 
who had pluced himsidf exactly opposite to Mrs. Siddon.s, and theyk- 
debated together upon Ik.t nuiimcr of slu^j'iiig hor parts, disputing 
ujion the point with great warmth, yet not only forbearing to ask Mrs. 
Siddons herself wdiicli was right, but quite overpowering her with 
their loquacity when she attempted, unii.sked, to explain the Tuattor. 
Most vehement j^raiso of all she did followed, and the lady turned to^ 
mo and said : 
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“ Wliat invitation, Miss Burney, is here for genius to display itself? 
Everybody, I hear, ia at work for Mrs. Siddoiis ; but if you would 
work for her, what an inducement to excel you would both of you have. 

Dr. Burney ” ^ 

Oh, pray, Madam,” cried I, ‘‘ don’t say to him ” 

‘‘ Oh, but I will. If my influence can do ^ou any miscliief you may 
depend upon having it.” 

She then repeated what she had said to my father, and ho instantly 
said : 

Your ladyship may he sure of my intcrebt.” 

I wliispored afterguards to knovr who she was, and hoard she w'as 
Lady Lucan. * 

• 

It is amusixig to see how conceited Fanny Burney 
always must turn every incident to herself. When 
she did work for Mrs. Siddons, the play was received 
with roars of laughter, ami acted but one night. 

We find a clue in the above description to Mrs. 
Siddons’s unpopularity. Little Burney, with the 
frizzled head, and Mrs. Thrale^ who “ skipped about 
like a young kid, all Vivacity and sprightliness/’ could 
not understand the steadiness in her manner,^' and 
her dignified way of eix3cVing intrusive admirers. No 
one appreciated admiration and love from licr intimate 
friends more than Mrs. Siddons, but to the adoration 
of general society she was icy cold. 

Sir fToshna Reynolds frequently went to see her act, 
and she was a welcome guest at the house iu Leicester 
Fields. 

He approved/’ she writes, very much of my 
costumes, and of my hair without powder, which at 
that time was used in great profusion, with a reddish 
brown tint, and a great quantity of pomatum, which, 

• 

* It wad the same Lady Lucan who w-as said once to have asked 
the actress: ‘*Pray, Madam, when you arc to prepare yourself in a 
character, what m yonv primaiy object of attention, the .s’w/)cr.s‘?rMcfwre, 
as it may be called, or the ‘ foundation ’ of the part ? ” 
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well kneaded together, modelled the fair ladies’ tresses 
into large curls like demi-cannon. My locks were 
generally^raided into a small compass^ so as to ascer- 
tain the size and shape of my head, which to a 
painter's eye was, o/* course, an agreeable departure 
from the mole. My short waist, too, was to him a 
pleasing contrast to the long stiff stays and hoop 
# petticoats which were then the fashion, even on the 
stage, and it obtained his unqualified approbation. 
He always sat in the orchestra; pnd in that place were 
to be seen — O glorious constellation ! — Bjirke, Gibbon, 
Sheridan, and Windham.’' 

It was at Reynolds’s she first met Edmund Burke. 
The story goes that she was reading Milton for the 
benefit of the company, when she heard the great 
orator’s deep melodious tones repeat, as she closed the 
book, the lines beginning with ^‘The angel ceased." 
That wonderful face, full of fiery yower, was to be seen 
amongst those surrounding her. He was afterwards 
frequently present while she strd to Reynolds for her 
portrait. She ever counted mercurial Sheridan as a 
friend, in spite of the way in which he treated her. 
She loved his beautiful, gentle wife, and some of her 
happiest hour^ were spent in their society. • She there 
put off all her stateliness, and became the joyous- 
hearted young girl of the old Bath days. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence cherished all his life a feeling 
that was almost akin ho adoration for Mrs. Siddons'a 
genius and beauty. He painted her and John Kemble 
ill every dress and every pose. He was engaged subse- ' 
quently to two of her daughters, first one^and then the ; 
other. He proposed to the eldest daughter, Sarah ; 
was accepted ; but, before long, became miserable and 
dejected, and at last confessed to Mrs. Siddons that he 
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had mistaken his feelings — that her younger daughter, 
and not the elder, was the object of his affection. 
Fanny Kemble says : — sf 

Sarah gave up her lover,* and be hoeame engaged to the second, 
Maida. Both, however, died of eonMiniptioi]!? Maria, the youngest, 
an exceedingly beautiful girl, died first, and on her dT?ath>hetl made 
her sister ))romise that, she would never marry Lawrence. Tlie death 
of her daughters broke off alt eonnoction between Sir Thomas 
Lawrence and my aunt, and from that time they never saw or had any 
intereourse with oTx* auulhei. Yet not J(»Tig after thi.s Mrs. Siddons, 
dining wilii us one day, asked ujy motlier how the skeleh LawTCuce 
was making oi mo was gcttiug*on. After my mother's reply, my aunt 
remained silent for •some time, and thon, lay mg her hand on my 
father’s arm, said; ■* Charles, when 1 die. I wdsli to be earried to my 
grave by you and Lnwronee." ^ 

Lawrence reaeJu'd his grave wjion she was yed tottering on the brink 
of hers. 

On my twentieth hirtliday, which occurred .'.oori aft(‘r my first 
appoiiTuuce, Lawreuco sent me a luagnilicent ))roof plate of niy aunt ns 
the “Tragic Muse,’' bcnuthuily framed, and wjtli tliis inscription* 
’* This portrait, by LriglniuV.s Greatest painter, of the noblt^sl subject 
of his pericii, is presented to tier nuM‘e Mini iroithy sUfv;c.<.sor by her 
most faitljful liiunl^le friend :md sciwant, Lawronce.” When my 
mother ^aw this, she oxcliLimed*,*-^!* Jmrl hmhI : “J am surprised ho 
over brought liiinsolf to write Ihosr word-i * w’ortln" .successor.' ” 

A few days after, Lo wren ite begged me to lot him h.iAo the print 
'again, as ho was not Siitistiod with tin' finish of the fiume. It was 
«ont to him. aud when it osimo hack h<'. liad elTaocd the w'ords in wliioh 
ho hsfd admitted any W’orthy successor to Ins Tragic, iCjuse and Mr. 
H — who was .at that time liivS si'cretary. told mo that Lawrence 
had the print lying with that iiisenjjtion in his drawing-room for 
fjeveral days before sending it to me, ainl had said to him, “ I ciamot 
bear to look at it/' 

Among theso artists, poets, statesmen, who were 
continually present at her representations and attended 
afterw:ards at her dressing-room door to pay their 
respects, in later*years Byron might frequently be seen. 
He declared her to be the beau ideal of acting/* 
and said, 0*Neill 1 would not see for fear of 

weakening the impression made by the queen of trage- 
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dians. When 1 read Lady Macbeth’s part I liave Mrs. 
Siddona before me, and imagination even supplies her 
voice, ^-Dse tones were superhuman and power over 
the heart supernatural.^’ On another occasion, he is 
reported tc^jiave sa'id that of actors Cook was the most 
natural, Kemble the most supernatural, and Kean the 
medium between the two, but that Mrs. Siddons was 
worth them all put together. 

The first year she acted, “ tlie gentlemen of the bar 
adorned her brows witli laurdl/* as she says herself. 
The laurel took the substantial fortn of a hundred 
guineas and a wreath presented by two barristers. 
She declared it to be the most shining circumstance of 
her life, and alluded modestly to her ^^poor abilities’^ 
and insufficient claims. The gentlemen of Brookes’s 
Club also made up a handsome present. 

Mrs. Siddons continues to be the mode,” Horace 
Walpole writes, and to be modest and sensible. She 
declines great dinners, and s^ys the business and cares 
of her family take her whofe time. When Lord Car- 
lisle carried her the tribute money from Brookes’s, be 
said she was not tnanlerue enough. 'I suppose she 
was grateful ? ’ said my niece, Lady Maria.” 

It is easy to imagine the difficulty shfe experienced 
in keeping her fame untarnished amidst that hot-bed 
of vice. Covent Garden, and amidst all the adulation 
lavished on her. It is impossible, indeed, to say how 
many enemies she made by rejecting inopportune 
advances, and by exciting jealousies and envy ; bjjt 
the worst they could ever allege was that she was hard 
and haughty. She was continually on her guards 
"'One would as soon think of making love to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury” was said of her later; 
but in the early days of her first appearance at Drury 
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Lane she was obliged often to have recourse to an out- 
spoken rebuff to aspirants to her favour. 

As a curious instance of the insidious ni^nner in 
which attacks were sometimes made to win her regard, 
John Taylor relates that one morning, on calling on 
her, he found her in the act of burning some letters 
that had been returned to her by the executors of the 
individual to whom they were addressed. He sat 
down to help her, and, in doing so, a printed copy of 
some scandalous verses* on her that had appeared in 
the Si, James's* Gazette dropped out. Some lines in 
the handwriting of the deceased poet that were written 
on the top of the page proved the author, and proved 
that attacker and defender ha*! been one and the 
same person. In talking the matter over afterwards, 
Mrs. Siddon recalled to mind that the same person 
had once endeavoured to undermine her affection for 
her husband by telling licr tales of bis infidelity. 

We cannot resist giving here a letter which Mrs. 
Siddons received many yfeis after her first appearance 
on the stage, when one might have thought her age 
and reputation a sufficient protection against such 
addresses ; — » - 

Loveliest of In Belvidora, l-^abolla, Juliet, and CaJista, T 

have admij'od you until my fauc}" tlireutened tu bur^t, and the fjtnngK 
of iny imagination "wt re roady to crurk te pieties ; but, as Mrs. Sid- 
donri, I love you to madness, and until my and soul are over- 

whelmed with fondness and desire. Sny not tliat time has plaeod any 
differenoe in years between yon and me. The youtiiH of h('r day saw 
no wrinkles upon tho brow of Niiicih do I'Enclos. It is for vvilgar 
fftnils alone to grow old ; but you shall flourish iii ctornal youth, 
amidst the war of elements, and the erasli of worlds. 

May 2ud, Barley Mow, 

Salisbury Square. 

So pertinacious" became the persecutions of this 
young Irishman, for he was an Irislima.n, that she was 
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obliged to seek the protection of the law. His 
bursting imaginatign was kept in check for some 
little tintK? by the sobering ei^ects of a term of impri- 
sonment. 

Sometimes, also,' her would-be adorers boasted of 
favours never received. 

** If you should meet a Mr. Seton/’ she wrote to 
Hr. Whalley, “ who lived in Leicester Square, you 
must not be surprised to hear him talk of being very 
well with my sister and myself*; for, since I have been 
here, I have heard the old fright has betn giving it out 
in town You will find him rather an unlikely person 
to be so great a favourite with women.” 

Amongst fashionable ladies she counted many and 
constant friends. The doors of Mrs. Montagu s house 
(centre of intellect and fashion) were always open to 
her; and we hear of her there on one occasion when 
all the ^ Blues” swarmed round their Queen Bee/^ 
and she wore her celebrated dress embroidered with 
the ruins of Palmyra 

Mrs. Darner (Anne Conway), daughter of General 
Conway, the celebrated sculptress and woman of fashion^ 
was also onq, of her most intimate friends, and lateJr in 
life the actress spent many hours in her studio whan 
bitten herself with the love of modelling. Campbell 
■says that Mrs. Siddoris’s love of modelling in clay, 
began at Bii mingham ; and he tells a story of her 
going into a shop there, seeing a bust of herself, which 
the shopman, not knowing who she was, told her was 
the likeness of the greatest actress in the world, Mrs. 
Siddows bought it, and, thinking sho could make a 
better replica of her own features, set to work ^^and 
made modelling a favourite pursuit. Whether the 
impetus was thus given we hardly know, but it was 
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the fashion of the time, Mrs. Darner, who was declared 
by her admirers “to be as great a sculptor as Mr. 
Nollekeixs/^ and many other dainty fine ladij^, put on 
mob caps and Canvas aprons, wielding mallet and 
chisel, and kneading wax and clay with their small 
white hands. Mrs. Siddons was often ffte guest of 
Mrs. Darner at Strawberry Hill. 

In her circle of women friends, we must not forget, 
either, the beautiful, fascinating, stuttering Mrs. Inch- 
bald, the dear muse of .her and her brother John. It 
is said that, copiing off‘ the stage one evening, she was 
about to sit down by Mrs. Siddons in the green-room, 
when, suddenly looking at her magnificent neighbour, 
she said, No, 1 wonH s-s-s-sit by you ; you *re t-t-t-too 
handsome ! in which respect she certainly need have 
feared no competition, and less with Mrs, Siddons 
than anyone, their style of beauty being so absolutely 
dissimilar. • 

Miss Seward was one of the adorers of her circle, 
but, in spite of the paj^s of rhapsodies on the sub- 
ject “of the most glorious of her sex,'* written to “her 
dear Lichfieldians " and the odes poured out to “ Isa- 
bella^’ and “ Euphrasia,” it is a sigriificmt fact that 
we do not fLud one letter ‘personally to Mrs. Siddons, 
nor one from Mrs. Siddons addressed to her. Prac- 
tical and sincere herself, the great actress disliked 
<^^gueih’’ of all sorts. Miss Seward wrote^ “ My dear 
friends^ I arrived here at five. Think of my mortifica- 
;tion ! Mrs. Siddons in BelVidera to-night, as is sup- 
posed, for the last time before she lies in. I asked 
Mrs,^ Barrow if it would be impossible to gnt into the^ 
pit. “ O heaven ! ” said she, “ impossible in any part 

of the house !’^ Mrs, B is, I find, in the pe/tY 

circle ; so the dear plays oratorios, and will be 
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n little too much for my wishes, out of question. 
Adieu! Adipu!^’ 

The Lichfieldian incense was a little too pungent 
for the nostrils to which it was oiFered. The great 
actress wrote^ rather weariedly to her^^ friend Dr. 
Whalley ' 

Believe me, my dfiar Sir, it is not want of inclina- 
tion, but opportunity, that prevents iny more frequent 
acknowledgments : but need I tell you this ? No ; 
you generously judge of my heart by your own. I 
fear I must have appeared very insensible, and, there- 
fore, iinwortby the honour * Miss Seward has done 
mo ; but the perpetual round of business in which 
J am engaged is incredible. Shall I trespass on 
your goodness to say that I feel as I ought on that 
occasion ’ 

She then alludes to the kindness of the King and 
Queen which, sometimes to an inconvenient extent, 
was shown towards her all her life. 

I believe I told you that^e Queen had graciously 
put my son down on her list for the Charterhouse ; 
and she has done me the honour to stamp my reputa- 
tion by her honoured approbation. They have seen 
me in all my characters but Isabella, wlqch they have 
commanded for Monday next ; but, having seen me in 
Jane Shore last night, and, judging very humanely that 
too quick repetitions of such exertions may injure ray 
health, the Kiug himself most graciously sent to the 
managers, and said he must deny himself the pleasure 
of seeing Isabella till Tuesday. This is the second^ 
time he has distinguished me in this manner. You 
see a vast deal of me in the papers, of my appoint- 
ment at Court, and the like. All groundless ; but I 
have the pleasure to inform you that my success*h.as 
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exceeded even rny hopes. My sister is engaged, and 
is successful. God be praised for all His mercies! 
You will think me an egotist, I fear. I shall certainly 
be at Bath in the Passion Week, if I am ^live. I 
count the hours till then/’ , 

Out readers may like to know that-rwhen their 
Majesties, with the Prince of Wales, the Princess 
Royal, and the Princess AugUvSta went in state, on 
October 8th, 1783, to see Mrs. Siddons play Isabella, 
the Sovereign and his wife sat under a dome covered 
with crimson velvet and gold ; the heir to the throne 
sat under another of blue velvet and silver; and the 
young Princesses under a third of blue satin and silver 
fringe. George III. wore a plain suit of Quaker- 
coloured clothes, with gold buttons ; the Queen, a 
white satin robe, with a head-dres^ which was orna- 
mented by a great number of diamonds ; the Princess 
Royal was dressed in a livhite and blue figured silk, and 
Princess Augusta in a rose-coloured and white silk of 
the same pattern as hev^^sisteris, having both their 
head-dresses richly ornamc.ited wdth diamonds. His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales had a suit of 
dark blue Geneva velvet, riciilv trimmed with gold 
lace,” ^ ‘ 

We are further told that on this occasion Mrs. 
Siddons w^as much indisposed previous to her going 
on the stage; and, after the curtain dropped at 
the end of the fifth act, was so very ill as not to be 
capable of walking to her dressing-room without sup- 
port. Notwithstanding her suffering, she went through 
the part as if inspired. The Queen was so affected at 
her performance," that His Majesty seemed alarmed, 
and often diverted her attention from situations and 
passages that were likely to distress her. 
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The following snarl was found among Horace Wal- 
pole's papers : — 

For the gaming Chronicle. On the Kj'ng commauditig the Tragedy 
of The Grecian Daughterr on Thursday the iJnd ijist* Jan, 10th, 1783, 

• El’lGJRAMMATlC 

Siddoua^o flee — King, Lordh, and Commons run, 

Cirlad to hu’get that Britain is undone. ^ 

The Jesuit Shelburne, the apostate Fox, 

And Bulls and Bears, together in a Box. 

Thurlow neglcots his promises to friends ; 

And seribhliiig Townsend no more letters sends 
Cits leave Iheir feasts, and sols Resort tbeir wine; 

Each 3'outb rries “ Clnirming! *' and caeh ihaid, Divine ! ” 

See, of false tears, a eopious torrent flows. 

But not one real, for Ibeir oountry's woes. 

The elub of spendthrifls, the ra])aeious bar 
Of words, not arms, snpy)07’t the bloodless war. 

Let Spain Oibraltar got, our if>laiids Fi*ance, 

So Siddons aets, or Vestris leads the daneo. 

Run on, mad nation! pleasure's hantie round; 

For acting, liddling, doncinj^ be vnown’di 
Soon foreign fleets sbail rule lie* Western main ; 

George fill no throne but that of Drury Lane. 

^ Merlin. 

George III. admired her, he said, “ for her repose/*^ 
adding, Garrick could never stand still; he was a great 
fidget.” Tiie Queen told her, in broken^English, that 
the only resource was to turn away from the stage ; 
the acting was, indeed, too disagreeable.*' ' She was 
frequently summoned to read at the Palace, afiid tD 
give lessons in elocution to the young Princesses, , 

In Mrs. Siddous’s memoranda, we are given an 
account of one of these readings. She felt extremely 
awkward, she tells us, in the sack ** with hoop and 
treble ruffles which it was considered heceasary 1^. pat 
on, according to court etiquette/’ On her she 

was led into an ante-chamber, where there w^e ladies 
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of rank whom she knew, while presently the King 
appeared, drawing one of his little daughters in a go- 
cart.’^ This little princess was about three jjears old ; 
and when Mrs. Siddons remarked to the lady standing 
next her that she longed to kiss the child, it held out 

its tiny hand so early had she learnt this 

lesson of royalty. Mrs. Siddons was obliged to stand 
during the whole of a lengthened evening, preferring 
this to their offers of refreshment in an adjoining 
room, as she was terrified at the thought of retiring 
backwards throAigh '‘the whole length of a long apart- 
ment, with highly* polished, slippery floor. Her Ma- 
jesty privately expressed much astonishment at seeing 
her so collected, and was pleased to say that the 
actress had conducted herself as though she had been 
used to a court. I had certainly often personated 
queens,^’ was the actress’s remark. 

It may be mentioned as a remarkable fact that the 
first person outside the royal family who seems to have 
entertained a suspicion ii?at insanity was creeping over 
the King was Mrs. Siddons. During a visit she paid to 
Windsor Castle at the time, the King, without any 
apparent motive, placed in her hands a shpat-of paper 
bearing notbing but his signature — an incident which 
struck her as so unaccountable, that she immediately 
carried it to the Queen, who gratefully thanked her for 
her discretion. 

But more than all the attentions of royalty, more 
than all the flattery lavished* npon her by great people, 
*more than all the applause and worship she received 
from the crowds who besieged the theatre, did she 
value the sparingly awarded praises and sincere shake 
of the shabby, noble, snuff-covered hand of “ the Great 
Bear,” before whose growl everyone trembled, 

10 
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In Boswells Life of Johnson he tells us the Doctor 
had a singular prejudice against players, '"futile 
fyiows whom he rated no higher than rope- 
dancers or ballad singers. This prejudice, however, 
did not prevent him from hobbling off to see poor 
crippled Mrs, Poster when forsaken by all the rest, of 
the world. The beginning of his liking for Mrs, 
Siddons is thoroughly characteristic. He always talked 
to his circle of lady adorers of that jade, Mrs. Siddons, 
until one of the "" fair females suggested that he 
must see the a^ctress. 

But, indeed, Dr. Johnson,** said Miss Monckton, , 
""you must sec Mrs. Siddons. Won^t you see her in 
some fine part ? *’ 

"* Why, if I must, Madam, I have no choice**’ 

" She says. Sir, she shall be very much afraid of 
you/’ 

""Madam, that cannot be true.^’ 

Not true ? ” said .Miss Monckton, staring. "" Yes, 
it is.” V ^ 

"" It cannot be. Madam.’* 

‘"^ut she said so to me ; I beard her say it my- 
self.” 

""Madam, it is not remember, tbereforej(^ 

in future, t^at even fiction should be supported by 
probability.” 

Miss Monckton looked all amazement, but insisted, 
upon the truth of what she had said. 

""I do not believe. Madam,” said he, warmly, "that 
she knows my name.” : 

"" Oh, that is rating her too low,” said a gentieman 
stranger. 

"" By not knowing my name,” continu^ hfe# I' dp 
not mean literally, but that when she se^ it abjised 
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in a newspaper she may possibly recollect that she has 
seen it abused in a newspaper before.” 

Well, Sir,” said Miss Monckton, button must 
sec her for all this.” 

Well, Madam, if you desire it,*I willj^o ; see her, 
I shall not, nor hear her ; but I ^11 go, and that will 
do. The last time I was at a play I was ordered there 
hy Mrs* Ahington, or a Mrs. Somebody, I do not well 
remember who, but I placed myself in the middle of 
the first row of the front boxes, to show that when 1 
was called I came.” 

He kept his promise, and the huge, slovenl^ figure, 
clad in a greasy brown coat and coarse black worsted 
stockings, was several times seen taking handfuls of 
snufE, and criticising the actress in his outspoken, growl- 
ing fashion; She then paid him a visit in his den at 
Bolt Court, to which h^ alludes in one of his letters to 
Mrs. Thrale ; — 

Mrs. Siddons, in her visit to me, behaved with great 
uiodesty and propriety, a&d left nothing behind her to 
be censured or despised. Neither praise nor money, 
the two powerful corrupters of mankind, seeme# to 
have ^.depraved her. I shall be glad to sffClTer again. 
Her brother*Kemble calls on me, and pleases me very 
wdl. Mrs. Siddons and I talked of plays, and she 
told me her intention of exhibiting this winter the 
efamadter of Constance, Catherine, and Isabella, in 
Shake^eare." 

Boswell gives us also the account of what took 
place:— 

‘^When Mm Siddons came into the room, there 
happened to be no chair ready for her, which he 
obsetrnngji saad with a smile : ^ Madam, you who 
so often oeeasioii a want of seat&> to other people 

10 * 
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will the more easily excuse the want of one your- 
self. ’ 

Haviiog placed himself by her, he with great good 
humour entered upon a consideration of the English 
drama ; and, amdng other enquiries, particularly 
asked her which of Shakesp<5are*s characters she was 
most pleased with. Upon her answering that she 
thought the character of Queen Catherine in Henry 
VITI. the most natural : ^ I think so too, Madam/ 
said he ; ‘ and whenever you perform it I will once 
more hobble out to the tlieatre myself/* Mrs. Siddons 
promisdB she would do herself the honour of acting 
his favourite part for him, but was unable to do so 
before grand old Samuel was laid to liis last rest.” 
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CHAPTER X. 

1782 TO 1798. 

Mrs. Siddons^s life between the years 1785 to 1798 
was passed in the professional treadmill, and her his- 
tory during this period is best told by an account of 
the characters she persjanated. 

After her appearance as Lady Macbeth on Feb- 
ruary 2nd, she chose to act Desderaona to her brother's 
Othello, and, to evcrygne’s surprise, acted it with a 
tenderness, playfulness, and simplicity hardly to be 
eJtpected of tlie majestic actress, who had terrified 
her audience by her representation of tih^Thane of 
Cawdor's wife. Campbell fells us that even years after, 
when he saw her play this part at Edinburgh, not 
recognising at first who was acting, he was spellbound 
by her exquisite gracefulness," and thought it impos- 
sible this soft, sweet creature could be the Siddons/’ 
until by the emotion and applause of the audience he 
knew it could be no other. 

Unfortunately, in her first representation of this 
part, she was carelessly given a damp bed to lie on in 
the death scene, and caught so severe a cold as almost 
to threaten rheumatic fever. From this time her deli- 
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JD$x^ ^eermB to date, for we now find her continually 
comphdning and incapacitated from appearing by ill- 
healtb. 

After l?esdemona sbe appeared in Rosalind, wMch 
we can dismiss witk the oriticism of Young, the aOtor : 
•‘Her Rosalind wanted neither pla}’'fulness nor femi- 
nine softness, but it was totally without archness 
because she did not properly conceive it ; but how 
could such a countenance be arch ? Her dress, too, 
excited great amusement — “ pysterious nondescript 
garments.^’ We have a letter of hers tp Hamilton the 
artist, asking “ if he would be so good as to make her 
a slight sketch for a boy’s dress to conceal the person 
as much as possible. The woman who was capable of 
taking this view of the representation of Rosalind was 
not capable of acting the part. 

Imogen, Ophelia, Catherine in the Turning of the 
Shrew, and Cordelia, all acted^ with her brother^ fol- 
lowed in quick succession. This hard work entitled 
her to a salary of twenty-fi^ur pounds ten shillings 
weekly, while her brother drew ten pounds. Not con- 
tented with this, however, she made a tour in the 
province§,^Idverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, &c. / 
These country tours were liOt only fatigiring in con- 
sequence of the amount- of travelling to be done, 
also in consequence of the unsympathetic audieiices to; 
be faced, and the discomfort of country theatres, 
system, also, of absorbing all the profits of provincial 
actors made her very Unpopular in the profossia^. 
Some ridiculous stories are related of these tours; ' ' ' ; ^ 

When playing the sleeping scene m 
Leeds, a boy who had been sent for sQme porter 
appeared by mistake on the stage, and 
presented it to her. In rain she motioned him away, 
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in vain he was called off behind the* scenes ; the house 
roared with laughter^ and all illutsion was dispelled for 
the rest of the evening. On another occasion at Iieeds, 
when about to drink poison on the stage, ^ne of the 
audience in the gallery howled out Soop it oop, 
lass ! She endeavoured to frown dc^vn the inter- 
rupter, but her own solemnity gave way. She was 
also at country theatres often subjected to hearing the 
brunt of a local quarrel or facetiousness directed 
against a member or ipembers of the audience. Once 
at Liverpool .the play of Jane Shore, which had 
sent London audiences into fits of sobbing and 
hysterics, was announced. The house was full, and 
Miss Mellon, from whom we have the story, says the 
actors behind the scenes expected a repetition of the 
same emotion ; but ^he people in the gallery, seeing 
the principal merchants with their families present, 
thought this a delightful opportunity of indxilging 
their wit respecting the ^‘soldiering.’* Accordingly, 
they formed two bands, on each side of the gallery, 
and, from the commencement of the play to the 
end, kept up a cross-dialogue of impertinence, about 
** charging guns with brown sugar and c^^co^nuts,'” and 

small arip^ with cinnamon powder and nutmegs.” 

Miss Mellon was in agony for the object of her 
theatrical devotion. She cried, she ran about behind 
the wings as if she were going out of her senses, Mrs. 

, Siddons, however, calm though deadly pale, merely said 
to her; with a slight trembr in her voice, “I will go 
through the iime requisite for the scenes, but will not 

She wept on. the stage ; said aloud, It is useless to 
crowed her arms, and merely murmured the 
; and it is a fact that, on the first night one 
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of Mrs. Siddons^s masterpieces was acted in Liverpool, 
she went through the entire performance in dumb 
show. 

In Deitembcr 1785 her second son, George, was 
born. As soon astshe was able to write, she com- 
munieated the fact to her friends, the Wfaalleys, in 
one of her lively, light-hearted letters : — 

"I have another son, healthy and lovely as an angel, 
born the 26th Dec. ; so, you see, I take the earliest 
opportunity of relieving the anxiety which I know you 
and my dear Mrs. Whalley will feel tjll you hear of 
me. My sweet boy is so like a person of the Royal 
Family, tlmt J ’m rather afraid he ^11 bring me to 
disgrace. My sister jokingly tells me she ^s sure * my 
lady his mother has played false with the prince,* and 
1 must own he ’s more like him than anybody else. I 
will just hint to you that my father w^as at one time 
very like the King, which a litfle saves my credit. 1 
rejoice that you are well, and have such pleasant 
society, but I wish to God yoi^ would return ! I have 
no news for you, except that the prince is going to 
devote himself entirely to a Mrs. Fitzherbert, and the 
whole wojid,is in an uproar about it, I know very 
little of her iiistory more than that it is agreed on all 
hands that she is a very ambitious and clever woman, 
and that ' all good seeming by her revolt will be 
thought put on for villany,^ for she was thought an 
example of propriety. I hear, too, that the Duchess 
of Devonshire is to take her by the hand, and to give 
her the first dinner when the preliminaries are settled ; 
for it seems everything goes on with utmost for- 
mality — ^provision made for children, and so on. Some 
people rejoice and some mourn at this even*. I have 
not heard what his mother says to it. The Royal 
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Family have beeu nearly all ill, but are now recovering^ 
and they graciously intend to command me to play in 
The Way to Keep Him the first night 1 perform. They 
are gracious to me beyond measure on all Occasions, 
and take all opportunities to show >he world that they 
are so. How good and considerate is*this! They 
know what a sanction their countenance is, and they 
are amiable beyond description. Since inj#confine- 
ment I have received the kindest messages from them ; 
they make me of coii^equence enough to desire I 
won’t think of .playing till I feel quite strong, and a 
thousand more kind tilings. 1 perceive a little shoot- 
ing in my temples that tells me 1 have written enough. 

I don’t take leave of you, however, without telling 
you that I am very much disappointed in Sherriffe‘s 
jweture of me, and am afraid to employ him about 
your snuff box, I don’t know what to do about it, for 
that promised to be so well that 1 almost engaged 
him in the fulness of my heart to do it. I have not 
been in face these last months ; bur now that I 
am growing as amiable as ever, I shall sit for it as 
soon as possible. God Almighty bless you both ! 

Yours, .. 

S. SlDDONS.” 


Later she writes again to Whalley : — 

'' I have at last, my friend, attained the ten thousand 
pounds which I set my heart upon, and am now per- 
fectly at ease with respect lo fortune. I thank God 
who has enabled me to procure to myself so comfort- 
able an income^ I am sure my dear Mrs, Whalley 
and you will be pleased to hear this from myself. 
What a thibg a balloon would be ! but, the deuce take 
them, I do not find that they are likely to be brought 
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to any good* . Good heaven ! vrhat delight it would be 
to see you for a few da 3 r 8 only ! I have a nice house, 
and"! could contrive to make up a bed, I know you 
and my Ilear Mrs. Whalley would accept iiiy sincere 
endeavours to accommodate you ; but don^t let me be 
taken by sdtprise, my dear friend, for were I to. see . 
you first at the theatre, 1 can't answer for what mighi 
be the eflisequence. 

'' I stand some knocks with tolerable firmness, I 
suppose from habit ; but tho^se of joy being so infi- 
nitely less frequent, I conceive must be more dif&cultly 
sustained. 

You will find I have been a niggard o£ my praise, 
when you see your Fanny. Oh ! my beloved friend, 
you could not speak to one uvho understands those 
anxieties you mention better than I do. Surely it is 
needless to say no one more ardently prays that God 
Almighty, in His mercy, will avert the caiamity ; and 
surely, surely there is everything to hope for from such 
dispositions, improved by fsjich an education, \ My 
family is well, God be praised ! My two sisters are 
married and happy. Mrs. Twiss will present us mth 
a new relatif n towards February. At Christmas I bring 
my dear girls from Miss Eames, or rather she brings 
them to mo. Eliza is the most entertaining ordature in 
the world ; Sally is vastly clever ; Maria and Geqrge are 
beautiful ; and Harry, a boy with very good paj^ but 
not disposed to learning.'* ; — , , 

In spite of her statem*ent that once she Jhiid; 
ten thousand pounds she would rest contented^, wd find" 
her for the two next years working, withbttV 3n|err 
. mission, going from York to Edinburgh, from Edin- 
burgh to Liverpool. In 1788 Kemble suciStedetf King 
as manager of Drury Lane, and his sister tp 
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assist, first of all in his spectacular revival of Macbeth, 
in which, among other innovations, he hrought in the 
black, grey, and white spirits, as bands of little boys* 
One of these imps was insubordinate, and^w&s sent 
away in disgrace ; his name was ^^Bdmund Kean.” 

They then acted Henry VfIL together, Kemble 
contenting himself with ''doubling ” the characters of 
Cromwell and Griffith, Bensley having already posses- 
sion of the part of Wolsey. The representation was 
a success in every way, and Mrs. Siddouss Oueen 
Katherine was henceforth ranked as equal to her Lady 
Macbeth. 

On the 7th February following she played for the 
first time Volumnia to her brother’s Coriolanus. An 
eye-witness tells us : — 

remember her coming down the stage In the 
tritimphal entry of her son Coriolauus, when her 
dumb show drew plaudits that shook the building* 
5he came alone, marching and beating time to the 
music; rolling (if that Jk' not too strong a term to 
describe her motion) from side to side, swelling with 
the triumph of her son. Such was the intoxication of 
which flashed from her eye, and lit vj) her whole 
face, that tic efleqt was irresistible. She seemed to 
me to reap all the glory of that procession to herself* 
I Could not take ray eye from her. Coriolanus, banner, 
and pageant, all went for nothing to me, after she had 
walked to her place.’^ 

are the testimonies df actors and actresses that 
^’show her extraordinary pemonal power. Young relates 
thakhe was once acting Beverley with her at Edin- 
bnighl They had reached the fifth act, when Beverley 
had swallowed the poison, and Bates comes in, and 
says to the dying, man, '' Jarvis foumd you quarrelling 
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with Jewson in the streets last night/’ Mrs. Beverley 
says, No, I am sure he did not !” to which J arvis 
replies, “ Or if 1 did ? meaning, it may be supposed, 
to add, ‘*'The fault was not with my master/’ But the 
moment he utters the words Or if 1 did ? Mrs, 
Beverley exclaims, “ ^Tis false, old man I They had 
no quarrel — there was no cause for quarrel ! ” In 
uttering this, Mrs. Siddons caught hold of Jarvis, and 
gave the exclamation with such piercing grief, that 
Young said his throat swelled and his utterance was 
choked. He stood unable to repeat tbe words which, 
as Beverley, he ought to have immediately delivered. 
The prompter repeated the speech several times, till 
Mrs, Siddons, coming up to her fellow-actor, put the 
tips of her fingers on his shoulders, and said in a low 
voice, Mr. Young, recollect yourself/' 

Macrcady relates an equally remarkable instance of 
her power. In the last act of Rowes Tamerlane, wheii,^ 
by the order of the tyrant Moneses, Aspasia’s lover is 
strangled before her face, worked herself up to 
such a pitch of agony that, as she sank a lifeless heap 
before the murderer, the audience remained for several 
momerite' awe-struck, then clamoured for the curtain 
to fall, believing that she was really dead ; and only 
the earnest assurances of the manager to the contrary 
could satisfy them. Holman and the elder Macready 
were among the spectators, and looked aghast at one 
another. “Macready, do I look as pale as you?" 
inquired the former. 

On another occasion, when performing Henry VlilT 
with a raw “supernumerary” who was playing Sur- 
veyor, when she warned him against giving false 
testimony against his master, her look wds so terrific 
that the unfortunate youth came off perspiring with 
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terror^ and swearing that nothing would induce him to 
meet that woman’s eyes again. 

Had Mrs, Siddons lived in our day, every shop- 
window would have been crowded with photc^raphs of 
her classically beautiful face, in* every pose and 
every costume. Mercifully she lived in' the days of 
Gainsborough and Reynolds, and is, therefore, the 
original of two of the most beautiful female portraits 
ever ipainted. Sir Joshua is said to have borrowed 
his conception from a, figure designed by Michael 
Angelo on the. roof of the Sixtine Chapel. She is 
seated in a chair of state, with two figures behind 
holding the dagger and the bowl. The head is thrown 
back in an attitude of dramatic inspiration, the right 
hand thrown over an arm of the scat, the left raised, 
pointing upwards. A tiara, necklace, and splendid 
folds of drapery enhance the stateliness of the com- 
position. It is, undoubtedly, the great painter’s 
masterpiece. “The picture,” Northcote says, “ kept 
him in a fever.” The • unfavourable reception his 
pictures of the year before had met with made him 
resolved to show the critics that he was not past his 
prime, while the grandeur and magnifiepnee of the 
sitter stimul^ed him to the exertion of all his genius. 

Mrs. Siddons was fond, in later years, of describing 
her sittings. “Ascend your undisputed throne,” said 
the painter, leading her to the platform^ “ Bestow on 
me some idea of the tragic muse.” And then, when 
it was ended, the great painter insisted on inscribing 
*his name on her robe, saying that he could not lose 
the honour of going down to posterity on the hem of 
her. garment. W^, who only know of her greatness 
from hears&y, can form some idea of what she must 
have been from this magnificent conception. 
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Very nearly as noble and beautiful is the portrait by 
Oainsborough. The delicacy of a refined English 
complexion has never been ao beautifully painted^, 
while the^one and colour is as exquisite as . anything' 
Gainsborough eve» did. The light transparent blue,, 
cool yellow/* crimson, brown, and black, forms an 
enchanting setting for the lovely head, which stands 
out clear and delicate. It is said, that while Gains- 
borough was painting her, after working in an absorbed 
silence for some time, he suddf5nly exclaimed, Damn 
it, Madam, there is no end to your^nose!'* And, 
indeed, it does stand out a little sharply* But the 
great feature of the Kembles was the jaw-bone. The 
actress herself exclaimed, laughing, The Kemble 
jaw-bone ! Why, it is as notorious as Satnsou’s ! 
Mrs. Jameson declares that she saw Mrs* Siddons 
sitting near Gainsborough’s portrait two years before 
her death, and, looking from one to the other, she 
says, It WHS like her still, at the age of seventy/^ 
Years after, Fanny Kem^)le, her grand -daughter, 
while walking through the streets of Baltimore, saw 
an engraving of Reynoldses “ Tragic Muse and Law- 
rence^s pictq.ve of John Kemble^s Hamlet*’' 
stopped,” she says, before them, ani my father 
looked with a great deal emotion at these beautiful 
representations of his beautiful kindred. It was a sort 
of sad surprise to meet them in this other world, 
.'.where we are wandering aliens and strangers.” / 

From the numerous portraits extant of Mvsu Sid- 
dons we can form an idea of her appearance, of uduch*^ 
such legendary accounts have been ^handed doVu* 
She was much above middle height; as a gM lAu was 
exceedingly thin and spare, and this reihi^ 
characteristic until she was about twfenty-two. or thiree* 
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Sarah Kemble would be. a fineJookiug woman one 
of these days/^ a friend of her father remarked^ 
“ provided she eould but add flesh to her bones, and 
proTided her eyes were as small again/’ ^ 

This is, in fact, what did occurg Her increasing 
plumpness rounded off all angles, making the eyes less 
prominent ; and at the age of twenty-four or twenty- 
five she was in the very prime of her marvellous 
beauty. She had a singular energy and elasticity of 
motion. Her head was Ijeautifully set on her shoulders. 
Her features were fine and expressive, the nose a little 
long, but counterbalanced by the height of the brow,, 
and' firmly-modelled chin. The eye-brows were 
marked, and ran straight across the brow ; her eyes 
positively flamed at times, A fixed pallor overspread 
her features in later days, which was seldom tinged 
with colour. It is difficult, looking at the stately fine 
lady painted by Gainsborough, to imagine the bursts 
of passion that convulsed her on the stage. Her voice, 
as years matured its power, was capable of every in- 
flection of feeling ; while ner articulation was singu- 
larly clear and exact. There was no undue raising of 
the voice, no overdoing of action; all W':?,s moderate 
and qxnet un,til passion was demanded, and then swift 
andWlden it burst forth. 

, Xu JSuemble’s manner at times there was a sacrifice 
of energy to .grace. This observation, Braden tells us, 
was made by Mrs, Siddons herself, who admired her 
brother, in general, as muijh‘ as she loved him. She 
illustrated her. meaning by rising and placing herself 
in the attitude of one of the old Egyptian statues; the 
knees Joined together, and the feet turned a little in- 
wards*: Ptecing her elbows close to her sides, she 
folded her hands, and h^d them upright, with the 
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palnfis pressed to each other. Having made those pre- 
sent observe that she had assumed one of the most 
constrained^ and, therefore, most ungraceful positions 
possible, ^he proceeded to recite the curse of King 
Lear on his undntiful offspring, in a manner which 
made hair Ase and flesh creep, and then called on 
us to remark the additional effect which was gained 
by tlie concentrated energy which the unusual and 
ungraceful posture in itself implied. 

It is a characteristic trait, that by the Kemble 
family John should have been considered a finer player 
than Sarah. We know that he continually gave her 
directions and instructions, which she accepted with 
all humility, and followed, until she had made herself 
mre of her ground. No one, however gifted, could 
then shake her conscientious adherence to her own 
views. 

The subtle difference that lies between genius and 
talent separated the two. Kemble repeated beautiful 
words suitably ; Mrs. Siddans was magnificent before 
she spoke, thrilling her audience with a silence more 
significant than all else in the development of human 
emotion., ^y*e can see how grand she was, indepen- 
dently of her author, by the miserable plqys she made 
famous; when her geiuus was no longer present to 
breathe life and passion into them they passed into 
oblivion. 

The number of indifferent plays she was entreated 
to appear in were legion.*' JlU her friends seemed to 
think they could write plays, and that she was the one * 
and only person who could appear in them. We find 
her piteously writing to a friend who had sent her a 
tragedy : — ^ 

“ It is impossible for you to conceive how hard it is 
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to say that Astarte will not do as you and 1 would 
have it do. Thank God, it is over I It has been so 
bitter a sentcnee for me to pronounce, that it has 
wrung drops of sorrow from the very bot«:om of my 
heart. Let me entreat, if you have any Idea that I 
am too tenacious of your honour, thalTyou will suffer 
me to ask the opinion of others, which may be done 
without naming the author. I must, however, pre- 
mise that what is charming in the closet often 
ceases to be so when^it comes into consideration for 
the stage."’ , 

Conceited Fanny Burney must needs write a tra- 
gedy, Edwin and Elgitha. Her stumbling-block was 
^^Bishops.” At that time there was a popular drink 
called Bishop,’^ composed of certain intoxicating in- 
gredieuts. When, thc»'eforc, in one of the earlier scenes 
the Kuig gave the order “ Bring in the Bishop/’ the 
audienec went into roars of laughter. The dying 
scene seemed tv) have lio effect in damping their mirth, 
A passing stranger, in tragic lone, x>roposcd to carry 
the expiring heroine to the other side of a hedge. 
Tills hedge, though remote from any dwelling, proved 
to be a commodious retreat, for, in a%few' minutes 
afterwards, #the wounded lady was brought from behind 
it on an elegant couch, and, after dying in the pre- 
sence of her husband, was removed once more to the 
back of the hedge. The eflFcct proved too ridiculous 
for the audience, and Mrs. Siddons was carried off' 
amidst renewed roars of laughter. 

Dr. Whalley must then needs press a tragedy of his 
own upon hes, The Castle of Mowal, which was 
yawned at for three nights. It is said that when the 
author went down to Mr. Peake, the treasurer, to 
know what benefit might have accrued to him, it 

11 
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amounted to nothing. " I have been,’* said the doctor, 
an oM picquet-player, "piqued and repiqued and 
so he retired from the scene of his discomfiture to 
Bath, whel»e he plumed himself on the fact of having 
" run for three nights.” 

Her next essay in the cause of friendship was in 
Bertie Greatheed’s tragedy of The Regent, She writes 
in reference to it : — 

" The plot of the poor young man*s piece, it strikes 
me, is very lame, and the characters very — very ill* 
sustained in general ; but more particularly the lady, 
for whom the author had me in his eye. This woman 
is one of those monsters (I think them) of perfection, 
who is an angel before her time, and is so entirely 
resigned to the will of Heaven, that (to a very mortal 
like myself) she appears to be the mostj, provoking 
piece of still life one ever had the misfortune to meet. 
Her struggles and conflicts are so weakly expressed, 
that we conclude they do not cost her much pain, and 
she is so pious that we are satisfied she looks upon her 
afflictions as so many convoys to Heavjen, and wish her 
there, or anywhere else but in the tragedy. I have 
said all this.^aud ten times more, to them both, with as 
much delicacy as I am mistress of; but Mr. G. says 
that it would give him no great trouble to alter it, 
provided I will undertake the milksop lady. l am in 
a very distressed situation, for, unless he makes her 
a totally dilSTerent character, I cannot* possibly «have 
anything to do with her.”* 

The piece was eventually performed for, twelve 
nights, and then consigned to oblivion ; but the author 
was so satisfied that he gave a supper, which was fol- 
lowed by a drinking-bout at the Brown® Bear ” in 
Bow Street, at which a subordinate actor naoded BhiU 
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limore was sufficiently tipsy to havte courage enough to 
fight his lord and master, John Kemble, .who was 
elevated enough to defend himself, and generous 
enough to forget the affair next morning* ^ 

Other parts were declined by for other reasons. 
Colmau had written an epilogue to •Mr. Jephson's 
Julia^ which she refused to speak because she declared 
it to be coarse ; ” and the part of Cleopatra, she said 
she never would act, because " she would hate herself 
if she were to play it as she thought it should be 
played.’’ And there she was right; the Serpent of 
Old Nile was not within her range. 

One of her admirers tells us that her majestic and 
imposing person, and the commanding character of her 
beauty, militated against the effect she produced in the 
part of Mjrs. Haller. ** No man alive or dead,’* said 
he, would have dared to take a liberty with her ; 
wicked she might be, but weak she could not be, and 
when she told the story of her ill-conduct in the play 
nobody believed her.’* Another eye-witness, speaking 
of the fair penitent,*’ said that it was worth sitting 
out the piece for her scene with Romont alone, to see 

such a splendid animal in such a magn^cent rage.” 

And yet^ what a kind heart it was to an erring 
sister! ** Charming and beautiful Mrs. Robinson/’ she 
writes, referring to Perdita Robinson, 1 pity her from 
the bottom of my soul.*’ And what a generous help- 
ing hand she stretched out to her younger colleagues. 
When Miss Mellouj twenty ^ears her junior, was acting 
with her at Liverpool, Mrs. Siddons one morning at 
rehearsal turned to an actor, a friend of hers, who had 
known her for years, and said : 

'**Ther€vis a young woman here whom I am sure I 
have s^n at Drury Lane/* 


11 ♦ 
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He told her it was Miss Mellon^ who had just come 
out. 

She seems a nice, pretty young woman,” returned 
the great nctress, and I pity her situation in that 
hotbed of iniquity, .Drury Lane ; it is almost impos- 
sible for a yoftng, pretty, and unprotected female to 
escape. How has she conducted herself ? ” 

The person she addressed, who relates the story, 
replied : 

With the greatest propriety.’' 

Then please present her to me.” 

The young lady, colouring highly and looking very 
handsome, came forward. The Queen of Tragedy took 
her by the hand, and, after a few kind encouraging 
words, led her forward among the company and said : 

“ Ladies and Cxcntlernen, I am told by epe I know 
very well that this young lady has always conducted 
herself with the utmost propriety. I, therefore, intro- 
duce her as my young friend.” 

This electrified the parties^’ in the green-room, who 
had not looked for such a flattering distinction for the 
young actress ; but, of course, they were all too glad 
to follow Mr«i Siddons in anything, and Miss Mellon 
was overwhelmed with attention. Afterwards, on the 
return of Mrs. Siddons and Miss Mellon to their 
duties in London for the succeeding season, the former 
repeated the compliment she had paid her at Liverpool, 
making the same statement regarding her excellent 
conduct; and by thus bringing her forward under 
such advantageous circumstances, procured her admis- 
sion to the first green-room, where her inferior salary 
did not entitle her to be, except on such ^ recommen- 
dation as that of Mrs. Siddons. 

In the summer of 1790, being in delicate health. 
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and disgusted at Sheridan^s treatment of her^ slie 
went with her husband to France^ accompanied by 
Miss Wynn. They first stopped at Calais^ where 
their daughters, Sarah and Maria, were at boarding- 
school, and then went on to Li»le. The letter she 
wrote to Lady Harcourt on her returfl is so charac- 
teristic in its energetic, outspoken sincerity, that it 
seems unjust not to quote every word of it : — 

Sandgate, near Folkestone, Kent. 

August 2nd. 

My dear Lady Harcourt, 

After so long a silence, your good nature 
will exalt itself to hear a long letter full of egotism, 
and 1 will begin with Streatham, where you may 
remember to have heard me talk of going with no 
great degree of pleasurable expectation, supposing it 
impossible that I should ever feel much more for 
Mrs. P,* than admiration of her talents; but, after 
having very unexpectedly, stayed there more than three 
weeks, during which time every moment gave me 
fresh instances of unremitting kindness and attention 
to me, and, indeed, a very extraordinary degree of 
benevolence and forbearance towards those who have 
not deserved much lenity at her hands (and it is won- 
derful how many there are of that description), I left 
them with great regret ; and between their very great 
kindness, their wit, and their music, they made me 
love, esteem, and admire them very much. In a few 
days I set out#with Mr. S., Miss Wynn, and her 
brother, for Calais, and, after a very rough passage, 
arrived at Calais, and found my dear girls quite well 


‘ * Mrs. Piozzi, who, after Mr. Thrale'b death, had married again, 
much to the diaguBt of the Jolmaonian band. 
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.and improved in their persons^ and (I am told) in their 
FreUich. I was very much struck with the diflFerence 
of objects and customs when I reflected how small 
A space divides one nation from the other# liko true 
English. We saw* all we could# and I thought of 
my dear Lord*’Harcourt, though not with him, in 
their churches. I own (though I blame myself a$ * 
the same time for it) I was disgusted with all the 
pomp and magnificence of thenn when I saUr the 
priests ^ playing such fantastic trico before high Hea 
ven as (I think) must make the angels weep * ; and 
the people gabbling over their prayers, even in the 
act of gaping, to have it ' over as quick as might be. 
Alas 1 said I to myself, in the pitifulness, and perhaps 
vanity, of my heart, how sorry I am for these poor 
deluded people, and how much more worthy the Deity 
who does prefer before all temples the upright 
heart and pure *) are the sublime and simple forms of 
our religion. Indeed, my dear Madam, I am better 
satisfied with the ideas and' feelings that have been 
excited in my heart in your garden at Nuneham^ than 
ever I have been in those fine gewgaw places, and 
believe Mr. Haggitt, by his plain and sensible sermons,, 
has done more good than a legion *.of these pleats 
would do if they were to live to the age of Methusalem. 

I am willing to own that aH this may be prejudioe, and 
that we may not mean better than our fieighbowrs \hxiX 
fire shall not burn my opipion out of me, and bo jGdd 
mend all. Now, to turu to our great ^ves. We took 
our little folks to Lisle ; it is a ver;^ue town^ and, 
though I know nothing of the language, the acting 
so really good that it gave me very great pl^uisnre. 
The language of true genius, like that of KattTO, is 
intelligible to ail. We stayed there a f ew dayi, and 
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you would have laughed to have seen my amassement 
at the valet of the itm assisting the femme de cJiambre 
in the making of our beds. The beds are the best 1 
ever slept upon ; but the valet s kind oSitpes I could 
always^ I think, dispense with, gogd heavens! Well, 
we returned to Calais, where I would* have stayed a 
few months, and have employed myself in acquiring a 
few French phrases with the dear children, if Mrs. 
Temple would have taken me in ; hut she said she had 
not room to accoihmqdate me, and I unwillingly gave 
up the point. ,In a day or two we set sail, after seeing 
the civic oath administered on the fourteenth. It was 
a fine thing even at Calais. I was extremely delighted 
and afEected, not,dndeed, at the sensible objects, though 
a great multitude is often a grand thing, but the idea 
of so many millions throughout that great nation, 
with one consent, at one moment (as it were by Divine 
Inspiration), breaking their bonds asunder, filled one 
with sympathetic exultation, good-will, and tenderness. 
I rejoiced with them. |rom my heart, and most sin- 
cerely hope they will not abuse the glorious freedom 
they have obtained. We were nearly twenty hours on 
the sea on our return, and arrived at«Pover fatigued 
>nd sick to death. Dr. Wynn was obliged to make the 
best of his way to London on account of a sermon he 
was engaged to preach, and took his charming sister 
with him. We made haste here, and it is the most 
agreeable sea-place, excepting those on the Devonshire 
eoatst, I ever saw. Perhaps agreeable is a bad word, 
for the country^ is much more sublime than beautiful. 
, We have tremendous cliffs overhanging and frowning 
On the foaming sea, which is very often so saucy and 
tempestnous as to deserve frowning on ; from whence, 
when the weather is clear, we aee ^tlie land of Prance, 
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and the vessels cross from the Downs to Calais. 
Sometimes, while you stand there, it is amazing with 
what velocity they skim along. Here are little neat 
lodgings, apd fgood w^holesome provisions. Perhaps 
they would not suit ^ great countess, as our friend Mr. 
Mason has it, bw.t a little great actress is more easily 
accommodated, I afraid it will grow larger, ' 
though, and then adieu to the comforts of retirement. 
At present the place cannot contain above twenty or 
thirty strangers, I should think^ I have bathed four 
times, and believe I shall persevere, fpr Sir Lucas 
Pepys says my disease is entirely nervous. I believe 
I am better, but I get on so slowly that I cannot speak 
as yet with much certainty. I still sutler a good deal. 
Mr. Siddons leaves me here for a fortnight while he 
goes to town upon business, and my spirits are so bad 
that 1 live in terror of being left alone so long. We 
have ])een hci'c nearly three weeks, and I propose 
staying here, if possible, till September, when I shall 
go to town to my brother's for some days, and then 
set off for Mr. Whallcy’s at Path. T shall hope to see 
you at Nunehara, though, before you leave it. 

‘^No>v, my Lady Haroourt, let me congratulate 
you upon having almost got to. the end of this interest- 
ing epistle and myseff, in the honour of your friend- 
ship, whicii has flattered me into the comfort of 
believing that you wdll not be tired of your prosing, 
but always very affectionate and faithful servant, 

S: Siddons. 

Pray offer my love, aud our united compliments, 
to all.’’ 

Michael Kelly gives an account of the landlady’s 
opinion of La yra'n^de actrice Anglalse at the hotel 
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at St. Omer, where he stopped shortly after Mrs. Sid- 
dons had been there. She considered her handsome, 
'declared she was trying- to imitate French women, but 
fell very far short of them. ^ 

She was induced to return to Druy- Lane about 
the end of 1790, and^ in April we find Horace Wal- 
pole writing to tell Miss Jlerry that he had supped 
with Kemble and Mrs. Siddoris “ t^jtlier night at 
Miss Farreirs, at the bow- window house in Green 
Street, Grosvenor Sipiair.^’ He pronounces the actress 
to be *Gcaner.i^ Wc can see the party; cynical, 
sneering Walpole ; beautiful Miss Farren, afterwards 
Countess of 13erby, the liostcss ; Mrs. Siddoris, 
august^’ and matronly ; and solemn John, who had 
just made a hit as Othello. 

It was the last year of old Drury^s existence, and, 
for her brother's sake, she bore her part bravely, acting 
when called upon ; but she soon flagged, and could 
only act a few nights. Her reappearance was w-cl- 
comed with wild entbusir.sm ; slie seemed as popular 
as ever. One night over four hundred pounds was 
jpaid by the public to see her in Mrs. .Beverley. 

About 1792 or 3 she seems to have taken a house 
at Nuncham? near the H'arcourts — the Rectory, we 
presume, for w^e find her writing to Lord Harcourt, 
devising little comforts for their summer residence at 
Nuneham, thanking him for his/^ neighbourly atten- 
tion ; and one or two letters sire writes to John Taylor 
are dated Nuneham Rectory. One is on the subject 
of a Life of herself which he wished to undertake ; the 
other refers to her modelling, and an accident which 
happened to her husband and children. 

I am in no danger of being too much occupied by 
any "favorite clay,^ for it is not arriv’d — bow pro- 
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vokiii^ and vexatious \ particularly as I am dying to- 
attempt a Bust of my aweet little George, and hi» 
Holidays will be over, I fear, before I am able to finisb 
it* Aprd][)Os to George, the dear little Soul has 
escapd being dangeVously hurt, if not kill’d (my blood 
runs cold at the thought), by aHnost a miracle. , 

Sidduns and Maria have not been so fortunate, they 
are both cripples at present with each a wounded Lisg, 
but I hope they are in a fair way to get better. Tho 
accident (so these things are Called, but not by me ; 

I know you ^11 deride my Superstition^ i)Ut this kind of 
Superstition has not unfrequently afforded me great 
aid and consolation, and I hate to discard an old 
friend because she happens to be a little out of Fashion, 
so Laugh on, I dont care) happened from their being 
forcd to jump out of a little Market Cart which Mr. 
Siddons had orderd to indulge the children in a drive. 
Thank God I did not see it and that they have escapd 
so well I ! ! This is the Sweetest Situation in England, 

I believe. I wish you would* come and see it. If I 
had a Bed to offer you I should be more pressing, but 
I could get you one at the Inn in the Village, if you^ 
should be disposd to go to those fine doings at Oxford, 
where all the world will be,’ except such Stupid Souls 
as myself. Mr. Combe is at Lord Harcourt’s ; I under*- 
standlpi is writing a History of the Thames, and his 
Lordsmps House is the present Seat of his observa- 
tions. I have not ^ the pleasure to know him, but am 

to Dine with him at Lord H ’s to-morrow. . [This 

is the Combe of Wolverhampton memory, whom Mrs. 
Kemble had refused as instructor for hef daughter. The 
stately ‘^I have not the pleasure to know him **v ia 
so like Mrs. Siddons.] Give my kind love ^to Betey 
when you See her, and I earnestly entreat you (if it be 
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not too much vanity to Suppose you wish to pre^ 
serve them a moment heyond reading them) that you 
will burn ail my Letters ; tell me Seriously you will do 
so l for there is nothing X dread like havin|; all one’s 
nonsense appear in print by some untoward accident 
—not accident neither, but wicked or interested 
design^ pray do me the fav^ to ask at our House why 
my precious Clay has not been Sent, and tell me 
Something about it when you write again. Adieu.”" 
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CHAPTER XI. 

SHERIDAN. 

The apparition of Sheridan, meteor-like, in the 
laborious, active, well-regulated lives of Mrs. Siddons 
and her brother, and the history of his professional 
intercourse with them, is one of the greatest proofs 
of the extraordinary glamour exercised by the spe- 
cious Irishman on all who came under his personal 
influence. After Garrick's retirement from the man- 
agement of Drury Lane, the overwhelming success 
of the School for Scandal, and the engagement of 
Mrs. Siddons, staved off financial difficulties for a 
time,* but no amount of receipts were sufficient to 
withstand Sheridan^s reckless private exjtenditure and 
unbusinc3s-like habits. The brilliant Brinsley did not 
recognise that other qualities besides the power to 
write a good play, or make a great speech, were neces- 
sary for the management of such a concern as Gar- 
rick’s Drury Lane. The truth, however, was borne 
home to him by the utter chaos that ultimately ensued : 
actors unpaid, and the treasury repeatedly emptied by 
the proprietor himself before the money had been 
diverted into its legitimate channels. Yet the re- 
ceipts at the doors amounted to nearly sixty thousand 
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pounds a year. Things would have gone better could he 
have been persuaded entirely to abstain from manage- 
meut; but lie persistently interfered with his subor- 
dinates. When a dramatist was eraployed^iia reading 
his tragedy to the performers, Brinsley would saunter 
in, yawning, at the fifth act, with no oth(^ apology than, 
having sat up late two nights running, he was unable 
to appear in time ; or he w'ould arrive drunk, go into 
the green-room, ask the name of a well-known actor 
who was on the stage, jand bid them never to allow 
him to play He was once told, with some 

spirit, by one of the company, that he rarely came 
there, and then never but to find fault. 

Things grew w^orsc and worse. It was pnteous to 
hear the complaints of the actors and stafl of the 
theatre, who found it impossible to obtain payment of 
their weekly salaries. The shifts and devices which 
he employed to escape from tlieir importunity was a 
constant subject of jest. 

At last he was obliger> to let the reins of manage- 
ment fail from his incap'able hands. They wore taken 
up by King ; but he in turn soon found the position 
intolerable, and the stern and businesslike Kemble 
was called iij to restore discipline among unruly players 
whose salaries were overdue, and amongst upholsterers 
and decorators who had never been paid for the pieces 
they had mounted. 

It required the courage and determination of a 
Kemble to undertake the clearing out of such an 
Augean stable. The public approbation of my 
humble endeavours in the discharge of my duties will 
be the constant object of my ambition,’’ he said, in 
his modest declaration on the acceptance of the ap- 
pointment ; and as far as diligence and assiduity 
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are <$]aim8 to merit, I trust I shall not be found 
defident*'^ Nor was lie found deficient. Bringing 
extraordinary determination to the taak, be soqcl got 
the theatrp into order, with an efficient woriring com- 
pany, of which he and his sister, Mrs; Siddons, wejpe 
thet'uling spirits . 

Sheridan had not even the good sense in this critice^ 
juncture in his affairs to propitiate the great actress 
on whom the fortunes of the house rested. There is 
something comic, indeed, in his relations with fhe 
Tragedy Queen . They rather remind us of an incor- 
rigible schoolboy continually offending those in autho- 
rity, and yet confident in their affection and his own 
powers of persuasion to obtain indulgence and forgive- 
ness. 

Once Mrs. Siddons had declared that she would not 
act until her salary was paid^ she resisted inflexibly 
the earnest appeals of her colleagues and the commands 
of the manager, and was quietly sewing at home 
after the curtain had riser for the piece in which 
she was expected to perform. Sheridan appeared, 
like the magician in a pantomime, courteous, irre- 
sistible ; she yielded helplessly, and suffered herself 
to be driven to the theatre like a lamb.'* 

One night, Mr. Regers tells ns, having heard the 
story from her own lips, when she was about to drive 
away from the theatre, Mr. Sheridan jumped into the 
carriage. Mr. Sheridan,’^ said the dignified Muse of 
Tragedy, / trust that you will behave with propriety ;; 
if not, I shall have to call the footman to show yo^t 
out of the carriage.’^ She owned that he did behave 
himself. But as soon as the carriage stpp^dj; he 
leaped out, and hurried away, as though Vfish&gv tmt 
to be seen with her. " Provoking wretch she saidj 
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with an indulgent smile, which even she, encased 
in all her panoplyj of prudisli decorum, could not 
suppfess. 

At last even her patience was worn out, y,nd at the 
close of her brother's first year of management she 
retired from the theatre. Sheridan liared to boast 
they could do without her. A scheme was then hatch-^ 
ing in the ever- fertile Irish brain of the proprietor' 
that was destined to revolutionise the dramatic world 
•of London. He diacovgred that the taste of the day, 
and the requirements of his own pocket, demanded a 
larger and more luxurious building than Old Drury ; 
the walls that had re-echoed to the grand tones of 
Betterton, the musical love-making of Barry, and the 
passionate declamation of Garrick, was to be pulled 
down to satisfy the greed and the ambition of Sheri- 
dan. Immediate proposals for debentures amounting 
to £160,000 were issued, and, wonderful to relate, 
taken up in a very short time. But, alas ! to covers 
the interest of this enormous sum, it was determined 
to build a house nearly double the size. Neither Mrs. 
Siddons nor her brother seems to have considered the 
disastrous consequence this would exercisc*ou their art. 
The perfect^ acoustics and compact stage of the old 
house were to be swept away to give place to an im- 
mense dome-shaped space, and an expanse requiring 
undignified energy of motion to traverse. The imme- 
diate consequence was evident; recourse had to be 
takl^ to ^tage artifice to manage the entrance and 
the exit, while gesture had to be more violent, expres- 
sion more exaggerated, and voice unduly raised to 
produce an effect; 

In Gariick’s Drury, also, the front row of boxes was 
open like a gallery, and everyone who occupied them 
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was obliged to appear in full dress. The row of boxes 
above these again were given up to the bourgeohit, 
while the lattices at the top were the portion destined 
to those w,hose reputation was doubtful, and who by their 
unseemly behaviovr might disturb the decorum of the 
audience. Gsffrrick was master of his art, and knew 
how to value the criticism and sympathy of the crowd. ' 
Under his management the two-shilling gallery was 
brought down to a level with the second row of boxes. 
By that arrangement a player had the mass of the 
audience under his immediate control ; and that mass, 
uninfluenced by fasliion or prejudice, unerring in its 
judgment, is the dread of an inferior actor, the delight 
of a, great one. 

While the theatre was still in process of erection, the 
company performed at the Opera House iii the Hay- 
market, or, as it was called, the King^s Theatre. The 
new liouse was opened on April 21st, 1794, with 
^ "Macbeth, 

“ I am told,^’ Mrs, Siddons writes to Lady Har- 
court, that the banquet is a thing to go and sec of 
itself. The scenes and dresses all new, and as superb 
and charact:vislic as it is possible to make them. You 
cannot conceive Avhat I feel at the prospect of playing 
there. 1 daresay I shall be so nervous as scarcely to 
be able to make myself heard in the first scene.” 

This banquetting scene in Macbeth was made the 
subject of sarcastic hints in the daily press on the old 
score of her avarice : — 

The soul of Mrs. Siddons (Mrs, Siddons whose 
dinners and suppers are proverbially numerous) ex- 
panded on this occasion. She speaks her joy on 
seeing so many guests with an earnestness little short 
of rapture. Her address appeared so like reality. 
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that al] iier hearers about her seized the wooden 
fowls 

The great actress soon felt a great mistake had been 
made. ‘"I am glad to see you at Drury Lane/’ she 
said to a colleague, ‘'but you ar^ come to act in a 
wilderness of a place^ and, God know, if T had not 
made my reputation in a small theatre, I never should^, 
have done it.” 

It was indeed "a wilderness of a place.” The 
mere opening for the ciirtain was forty-three feet wide, 
and thirty-eight feet high, or nearly seven times the 
height of the performers. Miss Mellon laughingly 
said she " felt a mere shrimp ” when acting in it The 
result might be foreseen. Had not the great actress 
indeed made her reputation on a small theatre, never 
would she have made it here. We, who only know 
of Mrs. Siddons by immediate tradition, are inclined 
to think that she ranted, and destroyed her effects by 
■exaggeration of gesture and expression. There is littW»- 
doubt W'C are justified k) so thinking, and that the 
increased size of the theatre and audience were to 
blame. 

What a world of significance lies also* in her words : 
■'‘The banquet is a tiling to go and see of itself.” A 
new era ha3 begun ; the stage, and everything belong- 
ing to it, ought to be taken out of the domain of 
everyday life, and, by appealing to the intellectual 
comprehension of the audience, raise them to an under- 
standing of the grandeur of conception and passion of 
a Shakespeare. ' Garrick acted Othello in a cocked hat 
and scarlet uniform, and yet impressed his audience 
with a pathetic and intense reality. Mrs. Siddons 
acted La^y Macbeth in Mack velvet and point lace* 
and yet imparted a majesty and grace to the imper- 

12 * 
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Bonation never before seen on the English stage. 
No# see the Mephistopheles, Sheridan, inducing 
her to barter away her reputation and ideal of §reat 
art for the,, substanlial benefits of increased gains and 
larger audiences. ' \ 

A different class of entertainment now invaded the. 
classic boards. We can see Timour tlie Tartar ^ ^ 

or the Siege of Montgatz, The Miller and ffis Men^ 
Pizarro, and a host of spectacular pieces^ mounted to 
draw numerous and uncritical audiences* 9Mus first 
season was a fatiguing and anxious one for the great 
actress, more especially also that she was in delicate 
health. Her daughter Cecilia was bom this year, 
1794, on 35th July. Her husband wrote to a friend^" 

I liavo the pleasure to tell you your little god-daughter (for such 
she is, myself beiug your proxy a few days back) is very well, taud as 
fiue a girl as if her father was not more than ono-and-twenty, , She is 
named after Mrs. Piozzi’s youngest daughter, Cecilia ; her sporisors' , 
are yourself and Mr. Oreathoed, Mrs. Piozzi and Lady Peroival (ct 
l![iivant Miss B. Wynn) ; and, what is better, the mother is well, too, ' 
and is just going to the theatre la perform Mrs. Beverley for the 
benefit of her brother’s wife, Mrs, Stephen Kemble, 

She never all through life gave herself the rest 
requisite to * re-establish her health ; . always brfore 
the public, what wonder that languor ai^d weakness 
attacked her physically, and despondency and dissatis- ; . 
faction mentally. " 

My whole family are gone to Margate,^’ , she nrrote 
in September, ‘^whither I am going also, and nqthmg ? 
would make it tolerable to me, but ^t my husbrnd 
and daughters are delighted with thil prospect befoSr^ > 
them. I wish they could go and . enjoy themselves . 
there, and leave me the comfort and 
xemaining in my own coii^enieat housei^^pd ^feolsiiiig 
care of my baby. But I am every day xonpha imiSt 
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convinced that half the for themselves, andi 

the other half for the comfort of $bi^ former. At least 
this I am sure of, that I have had no will of my own 
since I remember ; and, indeed, to be jus^, I fancy I 
should have little delight in such an existence.’* 

She told her friend Mr. Whalley,*on the eve of 
setting but for Edinburgh to play at her son Henry’s 
theatre : — I intend, if it please God, to be at homo^ 
again for Passion week. I leave my sweet girl behind 
me, not daring to takejier so far north this inclement 
season, and co^ild well wish that the interests of the 
best of sous, and most amiable of men, did not so 
imperiously call me out of this softer climate just 
now. But I shall pack myself up as warmly as I can, 
trusting that while I run a little risk, I shall do 
a great deal of good to my dear Harry, who tells 
me all my friends are more eager to see me than 
ever. It is not impossible that I may stop a night 
or two here before I go, which, as I have long beeft''^ 
engaged to act this season after Easier, and cannot in 
honour or honesty be o&y I think will not be impolitic, 
.lest my enemies; if their malignity be worth a thought, 
may think their impotent attempts have^frightened me 
away. Th^ have done fill their malignant treachery 
could devise, and have they robbed me of one friend ? 
Up, Gk>d ^e praised ! But, on the contrary, have knit 
them all closer to me. Glad enough should I be never 
to appear again, but, while the interests of those so 
dear and near as those of son and brother are con<* 
one must not let selfish consideration stand in 
the, way of Chris||an duties and natural affection.*’ 

. puWc are inclined to think that the life of 
nn artist spent continually^ before the footlights is one 
cxmueiitly conducive to hardening the sensibilities 
' ' ' 1 ' X9 ^ 
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against calumny ; but it is a curious fact that actors 
are like children in their craving for applause and 
praise, and in their fear of criticism and blame. Gar- 
rick wrote pa year before his death to the scoundrel 
who persecuted him, "Will Curtins take the word of 
the accused fof^ his innocence?’^ and Mrs. Siddons, 
through her husband, offered one thousand po»inds for' ^ 
the libeller to whom she refers in the following 
letter : — 

"One would think I had already furnished con- 
jectures and lies sufficient for public gossip ; but 
now the people here begin again with me. They say 
that I am mad, and that that is the reason of my 
confinement, 1 should laugh at this rumour were 
it not for the sake of my children, to whom it may 
not be very advantageous to be supposed to in- 
herit so dreadful a malady; and this cTonsideratioii, 

1 am almost ashamed to own, has made me seriously 
Vmhappy. However, I really believe I am in my sober 
senses, and most*' heartily do I now wish myself with 
you at dear Streatham, where I could, as usual, forget 
all the pains and torments of illness and the world. 
But I fear I'have now no chance for such happiness.” 

" Kotzebue and German sausages are the order of 
the day,” Sheridan said when he brought out the 
English adaptation of The Stranger. Mrs. Halier, in 
Mrs. Siddons’s hands, became pathetic, almost grand ; 
but to us now-a-days, uninfluenced by the glamour of 
her presence, the sickly sentiment and impossible 
situations of the play make it an untempting meal for 
our practical and realistic mental d^stions. 

Its success was so great as to induce the author 
of the School for Scandal — who had lost diX power of 
original conception, yet was obliged to fill his pockets 
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— to adapt another play, Pizarro, also by Kotzebue, 
Did we not know the history of the celebrated first 
nip^ht of his play, on unimpeachable evidence, we 
should be inclined to look upon it as ope of those 
exaggerated tales that, related by one of the many 
gossips of the time, had grown out of «11 possibility of 
credence, Sheridan was up-stairs in the prompter’s 
room, stimulating his jaded brain by sips of port, 
and writing out the last act of the play, while the 
earlier parts wrere acting ; every ten minutes he brought 
down as mucl^ of the dialogue as he had done piece- 
meal into the green-room, abusing himself and his 
negligence, and making a thousand winning and sooth- 
ing apologies for having kept the performers so long 
in such painful suspense. What, under these circum- 
stances, became of the thorough and elaborate study 
declared by the Kembles to be necessary for the per- 
fection of the dramatic art, we know not. Rolla and 
Mrs. Siddons’s Elvira must have been exteraporaneowF. 
acting. Perhaps the jrerformances gained in vivid 
power and effect what they lost in finish from the 
nervous strain and excitement of such a mental effort 
as they were called upon to make. It •is difficult to 
account fo^i the success of the play unless the acting 
was superlatively good. It is overlaid with bombast 
and claptrap, and, as Pitt said, was but a second- 
rate re-echo of his speeches on the Hastings triah 
For no one but the hapless genius Would the 
brother and sister have thus thrown to the winds 
ail their artistic traditions. We hear of the inflexible 
John saying, when irritated past bearing : I know 
him thoroughly, all his paltry tricks and artifices '* ; 
yet immediately after we find both him and the great 
actress submitting to all his whims and eccentricities. 
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Thf^sre h an axnuBing story told by Boaden of a supper 
at beautiful Mrs. Crouch’s, when” Kemble arrived 
charged with his grievances, and full of threats, expect- 
ing to meet^Sheridan. Presently in came the ctdprit, 
light and airy as usual. The great actor looked unnU 
terable things, occasionally emitting a humming sound 
like that of a bee, and groaning inwardly ha spirit. 
Some little time elapsed, when at last, like a ^ ]^lar 
of state/' slowly uprose Kemble, and thus addressed 
the proprietor ; ^ 

I am an eagle whose wings have beqn bound down 
by frosts and snows, but now I shake my pinions and 
cleave into the genial air into which I am born/’ 

After having thus offered his resignation, he solemnly 
resumed his scat. Sheridan, however, undaunted, used 
all his arts of fascination to mitigate his wrath, and at 
an early hour of the morning both went away in 
perfect harmony. 

“'^Then we have Mrs, Siddons’s opinion of him 

Here I ana,” she writes, ^sitting close in a little 
dark room in a little wretched inn, in a little poking 
viUage called Newport Pagnell. I am on my way to 
Manchester, v/here I am to act for a fortnight, 
whence I am to be whirled to Liverpool, there to do 
the same. Prom then'^e I skim away to York and 
Leeds ; and then, when Drury Lane opens — ^who can 
tell? For it depends upon Mr. Sheridan, who is 
uncjertainfy personihed. I have got no monqr from 
him yet, and all my last benefit, a very great one, wae 
swept into bis treasury, nor have I seen a shming of it. 
Mr. Siddons has made an appointment meet hi^ 
to-day at Hammersley’s. As I came away very early, 
1 don’t know the result of the conference itn- 
less things are settled to Mr. Siddons^s satis!Ea6kion, 
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he is determined to put the affair mto his lawyer*s 
hands/’ 

The affair was never put into any Jawyer's hands ; 
^she allowed herself to be mollified, and might well 
write of Sheridan in 1796 : — ^ * 

Sheridan is certainly the greatest phenomenon 
that nature has produced for centuries. Our theatre is 
going on, to the astonishment of everybody. Very 
few of the actors are paid, and all are vowing to with- 
draw themselves j yet still we go on. Sheridan is 
certainly omnij)otent. I can get no money from the 
theatre ; my precious two thousand pounds are swal- 
lowed up in that drowning gulf, from which no plea of 
right or justice can save its victims.” 

John Kemble remained manager of Drury Lane 
for some years, sometimes withdrawing for a time 
and refusing to manage the affairs any longer, and 
again wheedled back by Sheridan s powers of per- 
suasion. At last, wearied out, both brother and 
finally withdrew from Drury Lane in 1802, and took 
shares with Harris in (5ovent Garden Theatre. Harris 
was the direct opposite of Sheridan, punctual in his 
payments and honourable in his dealings. Mrs. Inchr 
bald arranged all the moi^^tary portion of the affair. 
The concern was valued at i^l38,000, of which Harris 
jpi^reseuted one half; the remainder being divided 
among four proprietors, of whom Lewis, the actor, 
was one« Lewis after a time became anrious to dis- 
pose of his share, and I^emble purchased it for the 
sam of £28,000 ; a friend of his, a Mr. Heathcote> 
advancing him a large amount to enable him tq do so. 

Kemble family all joined him in this venture. 
The company included Mrs. Siddons, Charles Kemble, 
Mr. and Mrs, Hetuy Siddons, and Cooke, the well- 
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known actor. As soon as Kemble had completed liis 
arrangements, he went abroad for some months, visit- 
ing Spain and France. On his return a dinner was 
given by the managers of Covent Garden to their 
Drury Lane rival, ^.Sheridan, who made a sarcastio 
speech on the friendship of fellows who had hated 
each other all^ their lives, John Kemble then went*" 
abroad again, for a time, to recruit his strength after 
the anxiety and worry of his years of management, 

Mrs. Kemble, in a letter written to her husband 
during his absence, describes a very spiart party at 
the ^^Abercorn,” at which the Prince of Wales, 
and thfe Devonshire, Melbourne, Castlereagh, and West- 
moreland families were present, and says signicantly 
at the end : Mrs. Sheridan came in a very elegant 
chariot, four beautiful black horses and two footmen. 
The Duchess had only one. Mrs. Sheridan had a fine 
shawl on, that he, Sheridan, said he gave forty-five 
for, a diamond necklace, ear-rings, cross, 
cestus, and clasps to her shouiders, and a double row 
of fine pearls round her neck.” This was shortly 
after Mrs. Siddons’s last benefit, when the brilliant 
Brinsley had swept the proceeds into his own pocket. 

The very '^ravages of fire^i,” however, ^hich they 
scouted” by the help ample reservoirs” that were 
exhibited on the stage the night of the inauguration, 
by a lake of real water,” and a ‘^cascade tumbling 
down," were the ravages that were destined to destroy 
the splendours of the new building. The misfortune 
of fire that ruined Kemble was destined, also, to ruin 
Sheridan, who had staked his all on this one enterprise. 
Drury Lane was destroyed as Covent Garden was 
rising from its ashes. The glare of the burning build- 
ing lit up the Houses of Parliament during a late 
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sitting. One of the members suggested an adjourn- 
meut of the House. With a spice of the highly- 
flavoured bombast he had lately so frequently offered 
his theatrical audiences, Sheridan opposed ihe idea : — 
Whatever may be the extent of ttie calamity to me 
personally, I hope it will not interfere Vith the public 
business of the country/’ he said ; and quitting the 
assembly, he betook himself to one of the coffee- 
houses in Covent Garden, where he was found swaU 
lowing port by the tumblerful a few hours later. One 
of the actors expressed his surprise and disgust at 
seeing him there. “ Surely a man may be allowed 
to take a glass of wine by his own fireside?’’ was 
Sheridan’s ready answer. 
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CHAPTEB Xn. 

c 

HERMIONK. ^ 

It sends a pang through our heart as we hear Mrs# 
Siddons say in later life^ with a sigh^ to Eogers the 
poet : After I became famous, none of my sisters 
loved me so well.” What a price to pay for fame ! 

Conversation ” Sharps was frequently consulted by 
her upon private affairs. She wept to him over the 
"Tligvatitude her sisters showed her. Money was lent 
and never repaid ; the prestige of her name waa bor- 
rowed to otoin theatrical engagements, but she never 
was thanked ; every obligation seemed only to cause a 
feeling of biMbmess. Perhaps the fault lay a little qn 
her side as well as on theirs. Tact and ^raciousnesa 
were not her strong points. She was absent-minded, 
all her attention being concentrated on the study and 
•comprehension of her profession, which gave hear a 
proud, self-contained manner, alienating unconsciously 
those who surrounded her and were d^endent on heTt 
Her children adored her, but her brothers sisteff 
stood, to a certain extent, in awe of her^ AH o| 
stimulated by the examples of the two oUt 

the stage, Imt none possessed her jTohn 

Kemble’s talent and industry. The eom« 
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radeship in art that existed between Mirs. Siddons and 
John Kemble is one of tbe pleasantest features in both 
their lives. 

He was educated^ as we have seen^ principally at 
the Boman Catholic College at •Douay, whefe he 
became remarkable for his elocution, every now and 
then astonishing his masters and schoolfellows by 
delivering speeches in scholastic Latin, and learning 
with the greatest facility books of Homer and odes of 
Horace. We are told ^hat his noble cast of counte- 
nance^ his deep melodious voice, and the dignity of his 
delivery, impressed his comrades considerably; espe- 
cially in the scene between Brutus and Cassius, which 
he got up for their benefit. It is a curious proof of his 
want of facility that, although he was extremely fond 
of the study of language, grammar being all his life 
his favourite light readmg, he never was able to master 
any language but his own. He read Italian, Spanish, 
and French, but spoke none of them, in spite 
education in Prance aq^'his long residence later at 
Lausanne. He had no ear, and it nevec could have 
been an easy task to him to learn the rhythm of 
Shakespeare. We know the story of old Shaw, con- 
ductor of the Covent Garden orchestra, who vainly 
•endeavoured to teach him the song in the piece of 
Mchard Cmir de Lio% " O Eichard — O mon roi ! 

** Mr* Kemble, Mr. Kemble, you are murdering the 
time, Sir cried the exasperated musician; on which 
Komble mede one of the few jokes ever perpetrated by 
him; Very well. Sir, and you are for ever beating it.^* 

jMfer sit years^ residence at Douay he made up his 
mind that he was not suited to the church, and left 
for Knglam^ determined to follow his father's profes- 
sion* Hetedibd at Bristol in tSiat very December, 
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1775, that his sister made her unfortunate first 
appearance before the London public. Dreading 
his parents’ wrath, he made his way to Wolver- 
hampton, ^nd there joined a company under the 
direction of a Mri Crump and a Mr. Chamberlain. 
After going through all the humiliations and priva- 
tions of a penniless actor, but also after enjoying 
the valuable hours of study and stern discipline of a 
stroller’s life, we find the future Hamlet, by the aid 
of his sister, Mrs. Siddons, en^blfid to get his foot on 
the first round of the ladder. Mr. Yc)unger, manager 
of the Liverpool Theatre, gave him an engagement 
in 1778. We find liim afterwards playing at Wake- 
field with Tate Wilkinson^s York company, and actually 
permitted to act Macbeth at Hull. By the aid of 
quiet industry and determination he was working his 
way to the goal he had in view. He perpetrated 
a tragedy, Belisarms, that was given on the same 
‘*'^m^sion at Hull, wrote poetry which he burnt, gave 
lectures on oratory, and, in* fact, passed through the 
curriculum^ ^necessary to the full completion of his 
powers. 

On the 30th September 1783, John Kemble first 
appeared in London, at DruKy Lane, as Hiimlet, The 
fiery criticisms launched against this performance by 
the press, show that at least it was distinguished by 
originality. Whatever its faults might be, they were 
unanimous in declaring his reading to be scholarly and 
refined. He is said, in studying the part of Hamlet, 
to have written it out no less than forty times. Some 
time elapsed before he appeared in the same piece as 
his sister ; other actors had possession of the parts, and 
he had to bide his time. That patient ^witing on 
opportunity, however, was one of the great Kemble 
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gifts; there was no impatience, no complaining, but a 
steady, dogged power of perseverance, with the pro- 
found conviction of their own capabilities to make use 
of fortune when it came« At last he ^peared as 
Stukeley to his sister’s Mrs. Beverlfiy, in The Gamester. 
Finely as the part was played, the* sister, not the 
brother, carried away the honours of the performance. 

After this, on several benefit nights they were able 
to appear together, Kemble replacing Smith in the 
character of Macbeth fQ Mrs. Siddons’s Lady Macbeth, 
and both of t^em acting later in Othello^ lie as the 
Moor, she as l)esdemona. This was not a distinct 
success. At last, however, his power found its legiti- 
mate development. On the occasion of his sister’s 
benefit in January 1788, he acted Lear to her Cordelia. 
The town was electrified, and declared him equal to 
Garrick. Boaden tells us that he never played it so 
grandly or so touchingly as on that night.” 

His really great gift was his large and culti%aiited 
understanding, that enabled him to grasp the spirit of 
the author he sought* to interpret, giving a new 
emphasis and truth to scenes that were Kacknejed and 
stale by a conventional method of rendering. This 
was particularly the ca^se with Shakespeare, whose 
beauties he and his sister first revealed to their genera- 
tion. The difference, however, between them was that 
he possessed superlative * talent, she possessed genius. 
In speaking to Reynolds the dramatist, she defined 
completely the difference between them, " My brother 
John, in his most impetuous bursts, is always careful to 
avoid any discomposure of his dress or deportment, 
but in the whirlwind of passion I lose all thoughts of 
such maljers.’^ 

He is said to have nourished a tezuter affisetion lor 
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the Muse^^ — beautiful, clever, fascinating, stuttering 
Mra. lucTibald. When, her husband died, it was 
universaJly said he would marry her. Fanny Kemble 
tdls an incident that occurred long .after Kembte was 
married. Mrs. Inchbald and Miss Mellon lyfev^ sitting 
by the fire-place in the green-room, waiting to 
called upon the stage. The two were laughingly dis^ ^ 
cussing their male friends and acquaintances from the. 
matrimonial point of view. John Kemble, who was 
standing near, at length jestingly said to Mrs. Inch- 
bald, wKo had been comically energetic in her de- 
clarations of whom she could or would or never could 
or would have married, Well, Mrs, Inchbald, would 
you have had me ? Dear hearty” said the stammer- 
ing beauty, turning her sweet sunny face up to him, 

I 'd have j-j-j-jumped at you ! ” 

The lady he did eventually marry was no beauty 
" and no Muse,^’ but, much to the indignation of Mrs. 
.^jijdons, as people said at the time, a very ordinary 
young woman, daughter of’ a Mr. and Mrs* Hopkins> 
prompter and actress at Drury Lane. Priscilla, Kow^ 
ever, made him a good wife, and he never had cause to 
regret his clioice. 

The next brother to John, ^Stephen, although almos^f 
bom on the stage, had none of the requisites either , 
of talent or facility to make him a good actor* .Only 
a few days before John's fiirst appearance in Londoni 
Stephen appeared before the public ^ 

was said that the manager had made a mistake, apd 
had engaged the “ big ” instead of the great*’" ' 
Kemble. Stephen's great boast all his life wps that ' 
he was the only actor who could play FalstafF ** withohi 
stuflSng/’ His; qualifications were those a- boon 
companion rather than, of an actcff, ; 
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quitted the Loudon stage aud becaitwa manager of a 
provincial theatre. 

Prances, the great actresses second ekter, inherited 
considerable portion of the family beauty, but little 
dramatic power, and what she -had was rendered 
inoperative l^y her unconquerable shyness. Mm. Sid- 
dons first brought her out at Bath. The papers vented 
their spleen against the elder sister on the younger. 
It was natural, they said, that she should wish to bring 
her forward, but thej hoped she had learned, by the 
utter failure of her attempt, not to cram incapable 
actresses down ^he throats of the public.^’ One of the 
theatrical critics, Steevens, fell in love with her ; but 
his proposals being rejected^ he became her bitterest 
enemy. 

Mrs. Siddons writes to tell Dr. Whalley of this love 
affair : — My sister Frances is not married, and, I 
believe, there is very little reason to suppose she will 
be soon. In point qf circumstances, I believe, 
gentleman you meutioi' would be a desirable husband ; 
but I hear so much of his ill-temper, and know so 
much of his caprice, that, though my sister, I believe, 
likes him, I cannot wish her gentle spirit linked with 
his/’ 

Mrs. Siddons had judged her sister s suitqp exactly. 
*Hste engagement was soou broken off, and the girl 
married Mr, Twiss^ another dramatic critic, whom 
Fanny Kembk^in her Recor^ of a Oirlhoody describes 
as a g^m-maged, gaunt-figured, kind-hearted gentle- 
and profound scholar^ who, it was said, at one 
lime nourished a hopeless passion for Mrs. Siddcms., 
set up a genteel seminary at Bath,, 
where &i$uoBat>le young ladies were sent be 
bett^ed/’ Mrs. died in Odtober 1833, and Mr* 
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Twissinl827. Mrs. Siddons ever kept up the most 
affectionate intercourse with them, and their son 
Horace Twiss was her favourite nephew.* 

Her next sister, Elizabeth, though apprenticed to a 
mantua-maker, w/is soon bitten with the dramatic 
enthusiasm of^-the family. She obtained an engage - 
ment through the influence of her famous sister, but 
made no way in London; and after her marriage with 
Mr. Whitelock, one of the managers of the Chester 
company, in 1785, she went^ with him to America, 
where she seems to have had some success. 

Mrs. Whitelock, we are told, was ^ taller and fairer 
woman than Mrs. Siddons. When she returned ^ 
England years later, she wore an auburn wig, which, 
like the tall cap that surmounted it, was always on 
one side. She was a simple-hearted, sweet-temperotl 
woman, but very imperfectly educated. Her Kemble 
name, face, figure, and voice helped her in the L ’ 
’^i::>tes, hut her own qualifications were but meag 
Nothing could be droller, we are told, than to sec hci 
with Mrs. Siddons, of whom^^^she looked like a clumsy, 
badly -finished imitation. Her vehement gestures and 
violent objui^ations contrasted comically with her sis- 
ter’s majestic stillness of manner ; and when occasion- 
ally Mr|(. Siddons wouW interrupt her witk Elizabeth, 
your wig is on one side,^^ and the other replied. 

Oh, is it ? and, giving -the offending head-gear a 
shove, put it quite as crooked in the other direction, 
and proceeded with her *discourse, Melpomene herself 
used to have recourse to her snufiT-box to hide 
Pawning smile on her face. 

Another sister, Jane, appeared in Lady Randolph*' 
a.t Newcastle when ahe was nineteen. She^had Ml the 
Kemble faults in acting carried to excess. She was. 
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besides, short and fat ; and when a character in the 
play, describing her death, said, '‘ She ran^ she flew, 
like lightning up the hill/^ the audience roared with 
laughter. Shortly after this discouraging attempt she 
married a Mr. Mason, of Edinburgh, and Wired from 
the profession. She died in 1834, leaving a husband, 
five sons, and a daughter, who almost all went on the 
stage. With one unfortunate exception, the Kemble 
family were remarkable for their decorous, well-regu- 
lated lives. Although all the brothers married actresses, 
their children^ were admirably brought up, and their 
households inddels of propriety. The unfortunate 
exception we mentioned was Ann \ urtis, the fourth 
>tcr. To a woman of Mrs. Siddons's proud, sensi- 
* temper, the vagaries of this wretched woman must 
(’ been painful beyv)nd expression. She was said to 
lame, which prevented her going on the stage. In 
1783, the year of her great triumph in London, the 
> oung actress had the pleasure of reading in alb 
papers the following advf^rtisement. Under the guis (3 
of charity it is easy to sfee the motive that prompted it, 
and shows the envy and malignity thaf pursued her 
during her career. • • 

Donations IN favour of Mrh. Curtis, youngest Sister of 
]VJRS. SiDOtiNS. 

A jirivaiR mdividaal, whoso humanity is far more extensive than 
I)or meanM, hEJving taken the caai' of the unfortunate Mrs. Curtis into 
oonsidcration, pitying her youth, respecting her talents for the stage, 
which, unhappily, misfortune has rendered useless, and desirous to 
restore a useful member to Society, earnestly entreats the interference 
of a generous public in her behalf, that she may he enabled by the 
offorta of humanity to procure such nocowsarioa as may be requisite 
to relievo her immediate distress, and for her getting her bread by 
needlework, artificial flowers, &c., in which she is w-ell skilled, and in 
which she ^ill be happy to be well employed, Mrs. Curtis is the 
youngest sister of Messrs. K&iible and Mrs. JSzddonSf whom she has 
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rep^'atf'dly BoliciU'.d for rrdicf. whifli ibov luivo flatly rcfUf-rMl hor : it 
ihcroftfrt! bcoQmoR nocoHjiary to Rolicit, in her bobfilf. tho benevolent 
^i’oneroRity of ibnl 7 )ublie 'wbo have so liberally supported tfiP^n, 

Deny not to Alfliction Pity's tear. 

For Virtu(‘'’R fairoRt wlicn she: aids Distress ! 

* ^ Mrs. Curtis’s Scorch After Happiness, 

Donrilions will bo. tbankfuHy roedvod at Mr. Ayre’s, Printer of the 
Sunday London Gazette and M^eekJy Monitor. &c,. No. 5 Bridges 
Street, (’pposito Drury TiOiie Theatre ; and at No. 'Jl King Slroot, 
Oi.vent Garden. 

All efforts to rcclaira her beings unavailing, she 
gradually descended lower and lower in the social scale. 
Humours were circulated of lier havirfg attempted to 
poison herself, and again her brother and sister were 
accused of undue harshness; but almost everything 
connected with the case ])oints to their having done all 
they could, though she proved perfectly irreclaimable. 

During tho latter part of her life she was allowed a 
small annuity of twenty pounds a year, which was 
c-^\*finiied to her in Mrs. Siddons\s will. She lived 
until 1838. 

Chailes, who approached mefre nearly in intellectual 
powers to his' 'celebrated sister and brother than any of 
the others, wvio nearly twenty years younger than Mrs. 
Siddons. When thirteen years of age, he was sent 
by Johii Kemble to Douay College, where he remained 
three years. He appeared at Drury Lane in- 1794. 
He was a gentlemanly, refined actor; there were 
certain characters which he made entirely his own. 
Charles married, in 1806* an actress of the name of 
De Camp. Like Mrs. Garrick, she had been a ballet- 
dancer, and had come over from Vienna, brought by 
Garrick with the rest of the troupe. In consequence 
of a riot directed against the employment of foreigners, 
the greater part of the troupe w^as obliged to return to 
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Vienna. Miss De Camp, however, remained, learnt 
English, and, })y dint of perseverance, achieved a good 
position at Drury Lane. They had three children — 
Adelaide, who sang professionally, but soon left the 
stage to^^^arry Mr. Sartoris ; Eanjiy, authoress of the 
Uecor4'^ uGirlhood^ who became? Mrs. Butler; and a 
son, Jp&n Mitchell Kemble. Charles Kemble suffered 
much from deafness during the latter years of his 
life, and was entirely ruined by his gift of the share 
in Covent (xarden valued at .to 0,000. Mrs. Siddons 
reappeared fo^ his benefit on the JltJi June 1810. 

Mrs, SiddoiA had five children who lived to grow 
up — Henry, who was born at AYolvcrhampton on the 
Uh October 1774 ; Sarali Martha, born at Gloucester, 
November fith, 1775; Maria, born at Bath, July 1st, 
1779 ; George, born in London, December 27th, 1785 ; 
and Cecilia, born July 25th, 1794. She sent her son 
Henry to France to study under Le Kain. lie went 
on the stage, but had none of the qualifications* a 
good actor. • 

Mrs. Siddons, with her usual sensible a('ceptance 
of things as they were, tried to make tire best of his 
powers. On the occasion of his first a*|^earanee, she 
writes to Mrs, Inchbald from Bannister’s, where she 
was stopping with her friend Mrs. Fitzliugh : — 

I received your kind letter, and thank you very 
much for the interest you have taken in my dear 
Harry's success.- It gives me great pleasure to find 
that Mr. Harris appreciates his talents, which I think 
highly of, and which, I believe, will grow to great 
perfection by fostering, on the one hand, and care and 
industry on the other. I have little doubt of Mr. 
Harrises ^berality, and. none of the laudable ambition of 
my son to obtain it. It is so long since 1 have felt any- 

13 * 
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thing like joy, that it appears like a dream to me, and 
I believe I shall not be able quite to convince myself 
that this is real till I am present ‘to attend the 
triumph and partake the gale.’ I am all anxiety and 
impatience W hear Jbhc effect of Hamlet. It is a tre- 
mendous undentakftig for so young a creature, and 
where so perfect a model has been so long contem- 
])lated. I was frightened when I yesterday received 
information of it. Oh ! 1 hope to God he will get well 
through it. Adieu, dear Muse.'^ 

Henry Siddoiis soon quitted the stage, married a 
Miss Murray, daughter of an actor, \nd herself an 
actress, and in 1808 became manager of the Edinburgh 
Theatre, 

The death of her daughter Maria was the first 
serious grief Mrs. Siddons had known. We have 
touched on Lawrence the painter’s proposal to her, 
and the transference of his affection, after a short 
ea^'^^gcraent, to her sivster Sarah. Mrs. Siddons did 
everything she could to soften the blow to the poor 
deserted girl. We find her wr'iting in desperation to 
her old friend' Tate Wilkinson : — 

“ My plan's' for the summer arc so arranged that I 
have no chance of the pleasure of seeing you. The 
illness of my second daughter has deranged all 
schemes of pleasure as well as profit. I thank God 
she is better; but the nature of her constitution is 
such that it will be long ere we can reasonably banish 
the fear of an approaching consumption. It is dread- 
ful to see an innocent, lovely young creature daily 
sinking under the languor of illness, w^hich may ter- 
minate in death at last, in spite of the most vigilant 
tenderness. A parent’s misery under this distress you 
can more easily imagine than I can describe ; but if 
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you are the man 1 take you for, you will not refuse 
me a favour. It would, indeed^ be a great comfort to 
us all, if you would allow our dear Patty to come to 
us on our return to town in the autumn,^ to stay with 
us a few months, I am sure it* would do my poor 
Maria so much good, for the physician tells me she 
will require the same confinement and the same care 
the next winter; and let it not offend the pride of 
ray good friend when 1 beg it, to bo understood that 1 
wish to defray the cx^iense of lier journey. Do, dear 
soul, grant mf^ request. Give my kind compliments 
to your family, my love to my own dear Patty, and 
accept yourself the best and most cordial wishes of 

S. SlDDONS,^’ 

From this time until Mrs. Siddons’s death, Patty 
Wilkinson never left her house, and remained ever the 
intimate and beloved friend ol’ her and her daughters. 

Maria was taken to Clifton at the doctor’s sugges- 
tion, while Mrs. Siddpas went a provincial tour to 
make money enough to meet the heavy deniands upon 
her punse. At last even the poor mother saw all 
efforts were unavailing, and when, on tlie Gth October 
1798, the blow at last came, she met it with resigna- 
tion and courage. To Mrs. Fitzhugh she wrote : — 
Although my mind is not yet sufficiently tranquil- 
lised to talk much, yef the conviction of your unde- 
viating affection impels me, to quiet your anxiety so 
far as to tell you that I am tolerably well. This sad 
event 1 have been long prepared for, and bow with 
humble resignation to the decree of that merciful God 
who has taken to Himself the dear angel I must ever 
tenderly^ lament. I dare not trust myself further. 
Oh ! that you were here, that I might talk to you of 
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her death-bed — in dignity of mind and pious resigna- 
tion far surpassing the imagination of Rousseau and 
Richardson in their Heloise and Clarissa Harlowe; for 
hers was, f believe, from the immediate inspiration of 
the Divinity/’ r 

Troubles now'^began to fall thick and heavy. 
Siddons, actuated by a morbid jealousy of his wife’s 
energy and success, entered into a connection with 
Sadler’s TV ells Theatre^ without consulting her, or 
eve!i taking her into his confidence. A considerable 
amount of her savings were sacrificed to save him from 
his ill-advised venture. In spite of ill-health and lassi- 
tude, however, we find her unmurmuringly taking up 
her burden to make good the loss. On the 14th of 
July 1801 sJie writes again to Mrs. Fitzhugh : — 

‘'In about a fortnight I expect to commence my 
journey to Bath. Mr. Siddons is there, for he finds no 
relief from his rheumatism elsewhere. His accounts 
of*4v5*7iself are less favourable than those of auyone 
who writes to me about hiifi ; but I hope aud trust 
that we shall find him better than he himself thinks ; 
for 1 know h}*^ sad experience with what difficulty a 
mind, wcakenfed by long and uninterrupted suffering, 
admits hope, much less assurance, 1 shall ))e here till 
next Saturday, and alter that time at Lancaster till 
Tuesday, the 28th ; thence 1 shall go immediately to 
Bath, where I shall have about a month’s quiet, aud 
then begin to play at Bristpl for a few nights. ' Such 
resting finds the sole of uublest feet 1 ’ Whm we 
shall come to London is uncertain, for nothing is 
settled by Mr. Sheridan, and I think it not impossible 
that my winter may be spent in Dublin ; for I must go 
on making to secure the few comforts that I liave been 
able to attain for myself and my family. It is provi- 
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dentiai for us all that I can do so much ; but I hope 
it is not wrong to say that I am tired, and should be 
glad to be at rest indeed. I hope yet to see the day 
when I can be quiet. My mouth is not yet well [she 
had had an attack of erysipelas, the disease that was 
ultimately to kill her], though some^diat less exqui- 
sitely paini'ul. I have become a frightful object witli 
it for some time, and, I believe, this complaint has 
robbed me of those poor remains of beauty once 
admired — at least, wh^jh, in your partial eyes, I once 
possessed.” 

She did not go to Dublin, but returned early in the 
following year to Drury Lane, whe^re she performed 
above forty times. 

On the 25th March 1802 she performed for the first 
time Hermione in the Winter* a f'ule. The enacting 
of this part is to be counted amongsSt her great suc- 
cesses. It was more suitable to her age and appear- 
ance than others that she undertook in later life^- On 
the second or third nigh^ she had a narrow escape of 
being burned to death. We can give the incident as 
related in a letter to Mrs. Ditzhugh : — 

• • 

. . London, April 1802. 

, . . Except for a day or two, the weather has 

been very favourable to me hitherto. I trust it may 
continue so, for the Winter 'Fate promises to be very 
attractive ; and, whilst it cqntinues so, I arn bound in 
honour and conscience to put my shoulder to the 
wheel, for it has been attended with great expense to 
the managers, and, if 1 can keep warm, I trust I shall 
continue tolerably well. As to my \)lans, they are, as 
usual, all uncertain, and I am precisely in the situation 
of poor Lady Percy, to whom Hotspur comically says ; 
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' I trust thou wilt not utter what thou dost uot know.’ 
This must continue 4:o be the case, in a great measure, 
whilst 1 continue to be the servant of the public, for 
whom (and let it not he thought vain) I can never 
sufficiently ixert myself. I really think they receive 
me every night «with greater and greater testimonies 
of approbation. I know it will give you pleasure to 
hear this, my dear Friend, arid will not suspect 
me of deceiving myself in this particular. The other 
night had very nearly terminated all my exertion, for 
whilst I was standing for the statue in, the Winter's 
Tale^ my drapery flew over the lamps tHat were placed 
behind the pedestal. It caught fire, and had it not 
been for one of the scene-men, who most humanely 
crept on his knees and extinguished it without iny 
knowing anything of the matter, I might have been 
burnt to death, or, at all events, I should have been 
frightened out of my senses. Surrounded as I was 
witk.j[nuslin, the flame would have run like wildfire. 
The bottom of the train was entirely burned. But for 
the man’s promptitude, it would seem as if my fate 
would have been inevitable. I have well rewarded the 
good man, aisd 1 regard my deliverance as a most 
gracious interposition of Providence. There is a 
special providence in the fall of a sparrow. Here I 
am safe and well, God be praised ! and may His good- 
ness make me profit, as 1 ought, by the time that is 
vouchsafed me.” 

f 

We later find her making every exertion to rescue 
the son of the man who had saved her, from punish- 
ment for desertion. 

have written myself almost blind for Jhe last 
three days, worrying everybody to get a poor young 
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man, who otherwise boars a most excellent character, 
saved from the disgrace Jind hideous torture of the 
lash, to which he has exposed himself. I hope to God 
I shall succeed. He is the son of the njan — by me 
ever to be blest — who preserved me from being burned 
to death in the Winter's Tale, The business has cost 
me a great deal of time, but if 1 attain ray purpose 1 
shall be richly paid, . is twelve o’clock at night; I am 
tired very much. To-morrow is my last appearance. 
In a few days I shall go to sec my dear girl, 
Cecilia. How* I loiig to see the darling ! Oh! how 
you would have enjoyed my entree in Constance last 
night. I was received really as if it had been my first 
appearance in the season. I have gone about to break- 
fasts and dinners for this unfortunate young man, till 
I am (]uite worn out with them. You know how^ plea- 
sure, as it is called, fatigues.” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

SOKKOWS. 

Though still su0'criTig from enfeebled healthy Mrs. 
Siddons again made up her mind \o visit Dublin iu 
the spring of 1802. A strange depression, partly the 
result of physical weakness, and partly the result of 
mental anxiety, came over her courageous spirit, 
parif^ysing all energy, and breaking down her usual 
cairn composure. We find t^iis woman, who to the 
outside pi^blip presented a cold and hard exterior, 
weeping hysterically on taking leave of her friends. 
She told Mr. Greatheed she felt that before they met 
again a great affliction would have fallen oij them both. 
They never did meet till after the death of his wn 
Bertie and her daughter Sarah. To Mrs. Piozssi she 
wrote : — 

. “ May 1802. 

Farewell, my beloved friend — a long, long fare- 
well ! Oh, such a day as this has been ! To leave all 
that is dear to me. 1 have been surrounded by my 
family, and my eyes have dwelt with a foreboding 
tenderness, too painful, on the venerable fapce of my 
dear father, that tells me I shall look on it no more. 
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I coiumit iriy children to your I’riendly protection^ with 
a full and j)orfect reliance on the goodness you have 
always manifested towards me. 

Your ever faithful and affectionate 

• S. SinnoNs.’' 

- The mother’s heart could have hardly had a fore- 
boding of the second affliction about to fall on her 
then, A few weeks after she had taken her departure 
Irom Marlborough Street, Sally describes to Patty 
Wilkinson j had accompanied Mrs. Siddons, picnics 

and parties she and her friend Dorothy Place had 
attended, much to their amusement and delight. The 
girl gives an accoiiiit also of her brother Henryks 
marriage with Miss Murray, who, she says, “ looked 
very beautiiul in l white chip hat, with a lace cajj 
under it, lier long dark pelisse tied together with 
purple bows ready for travelling,” and mentions how 
she and Dorothy ‘Maughed uproariously” at a •jday 
they had attended,” . Yet death had already laid his 
hand on this bright young life. 

Mrs. Siddons proceeded on her melancholy journey, 
stopping to pay a visit to Shakespeare’s house at Strat- 
ford, and tlj^ence to North Wales, where, at Conway 
Castle and Penman Mawr, they did the tourist busi- 
ness of gazing at sunsets through ruined windows,, 
and listening to W'elsh h'arpers harping below. In 
that romantic time and pla«e,” Campbell tells us in 
his ambiguous way, Mrs. Siddons honoured the 
humblest poet of her acquaintance by remembering 
him ; and, let the reader blame or pardon my egotism 
as' he may think tit^ I cannot help transcribing what 
the Diarist adds ; Mrs, Siddons said : ^ I wish that 
Campbell were here.’ ” 
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The bathos is complete when, the poet tells us, on 
Miss Wilkinson^s authority, that while looking at a 
magnificent landscape of rocks and water, a lady within 
hearing of them exclaimed in ecstasy : This awful 
scenery makes me feel as if I were only a worm, or 
a grain of dust, on the face of the earth.’’ Mrs, Sid- 
dons turned round and said, “ I feel veiy differently ! 

Slie spent two months acting successfully in Dublin ; 
tlien she w^ent to Cork, and then to Belfast. On her 
return to Dublin ehc received the news of the death of 
her father at the ripe age of eighty-two. Although 
not unexpected, the severance of this life-long affection, 
coming, as it did, at a time when other sorrows and 
anxieties w'eighed on her, w^as a trying blow, and we 
find her writing to Dr. Whalley with a certain irrita- 
tion that betrays her state of mind, and also betrays 
her attitude towards her husband at this time on 
money matters. 

thank you for your kind condolence. My dear 
father died the death of the ^righteous ; may my last 
end be like his, without a groan. With respect to my 
dear Mrs. Pennington, my heart is too much alive to 
her unhappy situation, and my affection for her too 
lively, to have induced the . necessity of opening a 
wound whicli is of itself too apt to bleed. Indeed, 
indeed, my dear Sir, there was no occasion to recall 
those sad and tender scenes to soften my nature ; but 
let it pass. You need not.be informed, I imagine, that 
such a sura as .1*80 is too considerable to be imme- 
diately produced out of a woman’s quarterly allow- 
ance ; but, as I have not the least doubt bf Mr. Siddons 
being ready and willing to offer this testimony of 
regard and gratitude, 1 beg you will arrange "the busi- 
ness with him immediately. I will write to him this 
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(Jay, if I can find a moment’s time. If yon can devise 
any quicker mode of accomplishing your amiable 
purpose^ rely upon ray paying the £H0 within the next 
six months. For God’s sake do not let it slip through. 
If I knew how to send the money from hdre^ 1 would 
do it this instant j but, considering the delay of 
distance, and the caprice of wind and sea, it will be 
more expeditiously done by Mr. Siddons. God bless 
and restore you to perfect health and tranquillity.” 

We can read between the lines of this letter, as we 
know that about this "time she received a pressing 
request from luir husband for money to fit out their 
son George for India, and to pay debts incurred on the 
decoration of the house in Great Marlborough Street, 
suggesting that in consequence she had better accept 
an engagement in Liverpool, She preferred, however, 
though harassed by disagreements with Jones the 
manager, to remain in Dublin. A report was circu- 
lated, as on the occasion of her first visit to Irehind, 
that she had refused to ^ lay for the benefit of the 
Lying-iu Hospital, a charity much patronised by the 
Dublin ladies. She indignantly refuted tfiis accusa- 
tion, ending with words that show her staple of mental 
suffering : — 

It is hard to bear at one and the same time the 
pressure of domestic sorrow, the anxiety of business, 
and the necessity of healing a wounded reputation ; 
but such is the rude enforcement of the time, and 1 
must sustain it as I am enabled by that Power who 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.” 

Her sou Gporge came and spent a fortnight with 
her before his departure for India, and the news from 
home concerning her daughter still seemed good. 
Like a thunderbolt, therefore, from a summer sky. 
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came a letter from Mr. Siddons addressed to Miss Wil- 
kinao^n, that Sally was very ill, but begf^ing her 

not to make Mrs. Siddons anxious by telling her. Miss 
Wilkinson, however, felt it to be her duty to show the 
letter, Thh mother’s heart divined all that was not 
said. She declared her intention of starting for Eng- 
land without delay. A violent gale had blown for^ 
some days, and no vessel would leave the harbour. 
Two days later a reassuring letter came from Siddons 
addressed to his w'ifc, telling her all was well again, 
and advising her to go to Cork. She^w'enfc, but her 
miserable state of mind may be gues^ied from a letter 
addressed to Mrs. Fitzbugh : — 

‘'Cork, March 21st, 1803. 

^^Mv Dear Friend, 

How shall I sufficiently thank you for all 
your kindness to me? You know^ my heart, and 1 may 
spar^ my words, for, God knows, my mind is in so 
distracted a state, that I can hardly write or speak 
rationally. Oh ! why did not Mr. Siddons tell me 
when she ^v as first taken so ill? I should then have 
got clear of i:his engagement, and what a world of 
wretchedness and anxiety would have been spared to 
me! And yet — good Goi^! how should I have crossed 
the sea? For a fortnight past it has been so dan 
gerous, that nothing but wherries have vemtured to 
the Holy Head ; but yet I think 1 should have put 
myself into one of them if I could have known that 
my poor dear girl was so ill. Oh ! tell me dl about her. 

I am almost broken-hearted, though the last accounts 
tell me that she has been mending for several days. 
Has she wished for me ? But 1 know — I feel, that she 
has. The dear creature used to think it weakness in 
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me when I told her of the possibility of what might 
be endured from illness when that tremendous element 
divides one from one’s family. Would to God I were 
at her bedside ! It would be for me then to suffer 
with resignation what I cannot now support with any 
fortitude. If anything could relieve tjie misery I feel, 
it would be that my dear and inestimable Sir Lucas 
Pepys had her under his care. Pray tell him this, 
and ask him to write me a wmrd of comfort. Will 
you believe that I must pla\^ to-night, and can you 
imagine any wTCtchedntess like it in this terrible state 
of mind ? For ,;i moment T comfort myself by reflect- 
ing on the strength of the dear creature’s constitution, 
which has so often rallied, to the astonishment of us 
all, under similar serious attacks. Then, agairi^ when 
r think of the^ frail tenure of human existence, my 
heart fails and sinks into dejection. (Sod bless you ! 
The suspense that distance keeps me in, you may 
imagine, but it cannot be described/* 

Meantime, no letters .came. The winds raged with- 
out, and no vessel could cross. At the utd of the 
week the iiew^s that arrived was not satisfactory. She 
made up her mind to throw up her engagement at any 
cost, and return. She and Patty Wilkinson set out 
for Dublin; there they were again detained, and 
received no news. Nearly beside herself with anxietj", 

she again appealed to Mrs, Fitzhugh : — 

* 

^'Dublin, April 2nd, 1803. 

I am perfectly astonished, my dear Friend, that I 
have not hearef from you after begging it so earnestly. 
Good God ! what can be the reason that intelligence 
must be •extorted, as it were, in circumstances like 
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mine? One would think common benevolence^ settings 
affection quite aside, might have induced sonic of you 
to alleviate as much as possible such distress as you 
know I must feel. The last letter from Mr. Siddons 
stated that ‘she was better. Another letter from Mr. 
Montgomery, at Oxford, says that George gave him the 
same account. Why — why am I to hear this only 
from a person at that distance from her, and so ill- 
informed as the writer must be of the state of her 
health ? Why should not you or Mr. Siddoiis have 
told me this ? I cannot accouht for your silence at 
all, for you know liow to feel. I hopevto sail to-night, 
and to reach London the third day. God knows when 
that will be. Oh God ! what a home to return to, 
after all 1 have been doing ! and what a jirospect to 
the end of my days.” 

At last she was able to cross to Holyhead. At 
Shrewsbury she received a letter from Mr. Sid dons 
confirming tlie worst accounts of Salivas illness, but 
begging her to '^remember the jircciousiiess of her 
own life, and not to endanger it by over-rapid travel- 
ling.” Aa sire read, Miss Wilkinson was called from 
the room ; b .messenger had arrived with the news of 
the girl’s death. Mrs. Siddoris guessed what had 
happened by the expression of Miss Wilkinson’s face 
when she returned, and, sinking back speechless, lay 
tor a day “ cold and torpid as a stone, witli scarcely 
a sign of life.” 

Her own family came forward with consolation and 
help. Her brother John wrote a letter, which she 
received at Oxford ; her brother Charles came to meet 
her, and conducted her on her first visit to her 
widowed mother. Every other grief had sunk into 
insignificance by the side of the death of her daughter. 
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So worn out was she with misery and overwork, that 
the doctors recommended the quiel: and bracin^ air of 
Cheltenham. Wc j^et a of her frame of mind 

in a letter addressed thence to her friend Mrs. Fitz- 
hugh in June 1803 : — , * 

^^The serenity of the place, th(f sweet air and 
scenery of my cottage, and the medicinal effect of the 
waters, have done some good to my shattered constitu- 
tion, 1 am unable at times to reconcile myself to my 
fate. Tlie darling being for whom I mourn is 
assuredly relc;i;;ed from a life of suffering, and num- 
bered among life blessed spirits made perfect. But to 
be separated for ever, in spite of reason, and in spite 
of religion, is at times too much for me. (live my 
love to dear Charles Moore, if you chance to see liirri. 
Have you read his beautiful account of my sw'cct 
Sally ? It is done with a truth and modesty wliicli 
has givcm me the siuccrest of all pleasures tliat I am 
now allowed to feel, and assures me still iiiorcvthan 
ever that he who could feel and taste such excellence 
svas worthy of the particular regard shr had for 
him/’ ‘ 

The life out of doors at Birch Farm, i^hding under 
the haystack in the faimi-yard/’ rambling in tlie fields, 
?ind musing in tlic orchard/’ gradually soothed the 
poignancy of her grief. Bising at six and going to 
bed at ten, has brought, me to my comfortable sleep 
once more/’ she writes, y The bitterness and an- 
guish of selfish grief begins to subside, and the 
tender recollections of excellence and virtues gone 
to the blessed place of their eternal reward, are 
now the sad though sweet companions of my lonely 
walks/’ . 

In spite of all her stoicism and reso've, however, the 

14 
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sense of lier loss would come back, carrying; away all 
artificial barriers of restraint. 

“ If he thinks himself unfortunate/^ she wrote of a 
friendj let him look on me and be silent — * the 
inscrutable ways of Providence.’ Two lovely creatures 
gone, and another is just arrived from school with all 
the dazzling frightful sort of beauty that irradiated the 
countenance of Maria, and makes me shudder when I 
look at her. I feel myself like poor Niobc grasping to 
her bosom the last and youngest of her children ; and, 
like her, look every moment for the vengeful arrow of 
destruction. Alas I iny dear Friend, can it be won- 
dered at that I long for the land where they are gone 
to prepare their mother’s place ? What have I here ? 
Yet here, even hei’e, T could be content to linger still in 
peace and calmness — content is all I wish. But I must 
again enter into the bustle of the world ; for though 
fame and fortune have given me all 1 wish, yet while 
my jvresence and my exertions here may be useful to 
others, 1 do not think myself at liberty to give myself 
up to my own selfish gratification. The second great 
commandment is ^ Love thy neighbour as thyself/ and 
in this way 1 shall most probably best make my way 
to Heaven.” 

How inscrutable, indeed, are the ways of Provi- 
dence, Sally was her eldest daughter and her dearest 
child. She had been born two mouths before that 
terrible period of probation and failure at Drury Lane. 
Hers were the baby fingers, hers the baby voice, that 
had coaxed the poor young mother back to resignation 
and courage. She was twenty-seven when she Was 
taken, and had ever been the sunshine of the hoiaae. 
Yes, she was the dearest. Strange that, deaf to our 
anguish and suffering, those are so often they who are 
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taken. If a liearfc in such a trial can still believe and 
trust and love^ then it is faith indeed — ^heaven-born, 
siiblime. And such, we sec, was the broken-hearted 
mother’s. 

During her stay at Birch Eaa’m, John Kernblc, 
Charles Moore, and Miss Dorothy Plgpce, her daughter 
Sally^s particular friend, came to stay with her. In 
July they all of them made an eStciirsioii along the 
Wye, after which she paid a visit to her friend Mr. 
Fitzhugh at Bannister^?, and then returned to London, 
where she mailc an engagement to act the following 
winter at Coveirt Garden. 

Other trials awaited Mrs. Siddons, trials that, to 
a woman of her proud and sensitive temper, must 
have been torture in the extreme. Whatever her 
sufferings had been in the course of her professional 
career, from scandal and misrepresentation, her cha- 
racter as a wife and mother had been untouched. 
Now, when no longer young, and anxious to arcape 
from the harassing turilioil of the stage into the 
dignity and calm of a domestic life, surrounded by her 
children and friends, a blow fell on he/ under which, 
for the time, she almost sank. The circumstance is 
not alluded to either by Campbell or Boaden, but is 
so interwoven witli Mrs. Siddons’s existence, and so 
colours her mode of thought at the time, that it can 
hardly be passed over. 

Mrs. Siddons met Katharine Galindo, author of 
the libel, at the theatre in Dublin. She was a 
subordinate actress, and her husband a fencing- 
master, It is difficult to utfderstand how she can have 
become so intimate, except that her own perfect sin- 
cerity and^ openness led her to bestow confidence on a 
variety of persons, many of them not in any way 

14 . ^ 
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worthy of it. Her daughter^ Cecilia, wlio later wrote 
JRecollections of her mother, says that, instead of being 
hard and calculating, as the outside public imagined, 
her mother was, on the contrary, too easy — too much 
disposed to be ruled by people inferior in every way to 
herself, credulou's to an extraordinary extent, always 
trusting to appearances, and never willing to suspect 
anyone. Perhaps/ also, the great actress's weakness 
was a wish to " make use of people, and a love of 
flattery — both dangerous qualifies for a woman in her 
position, laying her open, as they did, to the machina- 
tions of adventurers. Be it as it nilay, we are as- 
tounded at the girlish sentimcntalitj^ of the letters she 
wrote to the Galindos. Allowing even for the Laura 
Matilda stylo of expression of the period, they show 
the substratum of romanticism that underlies her cha- 
racter. The CJalindos accompanied her to Cork, and 
then to Killarney. Mrs. Siddons used all her influ 
once' CO induce Harris, of Covent Garden, to give Mrs. 
Galindo an engagement; but Kemble, when he ar- 
rived froni al)road, refused to ratify it. Hi letter from 
Mrs. liichbald ^says : — 

‘‘When jfccmble returned from Spain in 1808, 
lie came to me like a madman, said Mrs., Siddons 
had been imposed upoii by persons whom it was 
a disgrace to her to know, and he begged me to 
explain it so to her. He requested Harris to with- 
draw his promise of his» engaging Mrs. G. at Mrs. 
Siddons s request. Yet such was his tenderness to his 
sister’s sensifjility, that he would not undeceive her 
himself. Mr. Kemble blataed me, and I blamed him 
for his reserve, and I have never been so cordial since. 
Nor/’ ends Mrs. Inchbald, with the prim self- 
sufficiency quite consistent with what w^e know of the 
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(Ic'.ar Muse/’ have I ever admired Mli’s* Siddons 
so much siuce ; for, though I . can pity a dupe, I 
must also despise oue. Even to be familiar with 
such people was a lack of virtue, though not of 
chastity.’^ , • 

We read later in Rogers’s Tabk Talk that, not 
long before Mrs. Inchbald’s death he met her walk- 
ing near Charing Cross, and we are not astonished to 
be told that she had been calling on several old 
friends, ])ut had seen nunc of them — some being really 
not at home, and others denying themselves to her. 

I called,” sIjpc said, “ on Mrs4. Siddons. I knew she 
was at home, yet 1 was not admitted.” 

To return, liowever, to the Galindos. The wretched 
woman was stung to the quick by the withdrawal of 
her engagement at Coveut Garden, and althougli Mrs. 
Siddons advanced a thousand pounds to the hus- 
band to buy a share in a provincial theatre, and 
showed them much kindness, the jealous and xnf^iriated 
wife published iii pampVet form a wild and libellous 
attack on the great actress, to which she added the 
letters that liud passed between thcih their days 
of intimacy. Ey artfully turning and suppressing 
sentences licrc and there, she succeeded in giving a 
significance never intended in the originals. Although 
she said she had advanced nothing but wdiat she could 
substantiate liy the most certain evidence, if called 
upon to do so, she gave no proof wdiatever except ol 
her own wild jealousy and unreasoning disappointment 
at being refused an engagement at Covent Garden. 

It seems, incredible that a woman of Mrs. Sicl- 
dons’s social knowledge can have been so imprudent 
as to tjiiter into such an intimacy, and to w’ritc in 
such a strain of deep aflectiori to .people she had 
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known only so short a time. The following is a s})c^ri- 
men : — 


Holyhead, Sunday, 12 o’clock. 

For some? hours we had scarce a breath of wind, 
and the vessel seqmed to leave your coast as unwillingly 
as your poor friend. About six o'clock this momiiig 
the snowy tops of the mountaiits appeared ; they 
chilled my heart, for 1 felt that they were emblematic 

of the cold and dreaiy prospect before me. Mr. 

has been very obliging ; he has *jnst left us, hut it is 
probable we shall meet again upon ^tiic road. 1 
thought you would be glad to know wc were safely 
landed. I will hope, my beloved friends, for a renewal 
of the days we have known, and in the meantime, 
endeavour to amuse and cheer my melancholy with 
the recollection of jnifii joy.n, though they be ^ sweet 
and mournful to the soul.' 

God bless you all, and do not forget 

Your faithful, aflcctiouate, 

'' S. SlDDONS.” 

A little later she w rites : — 

Pray ask Mr. G to send me those sweet lines 

* To Hope ' — that which he gave me is almost effaced 
by my tears — ^^aiul let it be written by the same hand. 
I could never describe what I have lost in you, my 
beloved friends, and the sweet angel that is gone for 
ever ! Good God 1 what a* deprivation in a few days. 
Adieu ! Adieu ! '' 

Needless to say, this " screeching ” friendship ended 
as one might expect. As we have said, she failed to 
obtain an engagement for Mrs. Galindo at povent 
Garden, and lent Galindo a thousand pounds to faelp 
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him to take shares in a theatrical company at Man- 
chester. He never repaid the thousand pounds, and 
became abuKsive when she asked for it. She accused 
him, in a letter addressed to Miss Wilkinson, of ‘^hypo- 
crisy and ingratitude/’ and the wife accused her of 
liaviug nourished an affection passing the bounds of 
propriety for her husband. All her real friends mus- 
tered round her, but she suffered terribly. 

, Sh(' wrote to Dr. Wlialley : — 

‘‘Among all the |ji)id attentions I have received, 
none has comtorted me more, my dear friend, than 
your invaluable letter. I thank God all ray friends 
are exactly of your opinion with respect to the manner 
of treating this diabolical business. To a delicate 
tniiid publicity is in itself painful, and I trust that a 
life of tolerable rectitude will justify my conduct to 
my friends. 1 have been dreadfully shaken, but I 
trust that the natural disposition to be well wil! shortly 
restore me. My dear Cecilia is, indeed, all fond 
motlicr can wish.^’ * 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

WERTBOURNE EARM. ' 

John Kemble was now both actor and manager at 
Covent Garden, and the results were much more satis- 
factory in every way to Mrs. Siddons. Harris the 
proprietor was strictly punctual in his payments, and 
the Kemble family, who numbered Charles Kemble 
in thojr ranks, were sufficient to make the performances 
attractive enough to the public?. Mrs, Siddons appeared 
ill several of her old })arts ; amongst others in Elvira, 
when the actor Cooke came on so drunk as to 1)(‘ 
unable to act h’ls part. He did not improve matters 
by aitcnnpting to excuse liimself. He could only 
articulate, Ladies and Gentlemen, my old complaint,” 
wdicn he was removed, and Henry Siddons had to read 
his part. Fit pendant to the night when he ap- 
peared as Sir Archy Macsajrcasm with Jolmstone, who 
was })layiijg Sir Calagiian. There was a dead pause : 
At last Johnstone, advancing to the footlights, said 
with a strong brogue, Ladies and Gentlemen, Mr. 
(Jooke saps he can’t sjiakc/^ which bull was received 
with roars of laughter and hisses. r 

The great actress performed sixty times that season. 
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At its condusioQ she went on a visit to IVtrs, Darner 
at Strawberry II iJ]^ where vshe met Louis Philippe, 
afterwards King of Prance, and the Prince Regent. 
The two ladiesj whenever they were together, indulged 
their passion for sculpture. As winter appVoached she 
suifered much from rheumatism, and, •‘for the sake of 
country air, removed from Great Marlborough Street 
to a cottage at Hampstead for a few weeks. Mr. 
Siddous, who was also a martyr to rheumatism, had 
advocated the change,^ and the old geiitlemau was 
much delighte/i with his new abode. He ate his 
dinner, and, locking out at the beautiful view that 
stretched before the windows, observed, Sally, this 
will cure all our ailments.'* In spite of his hopes, 
liowever, Mrs. Siddons w^as confined to bed for weeks 
with acute rheumatism. She tried electricity with 
some beneficial effect, but suffered anguish while 
undergoing the treatment. 

As tiic winter advanced they returned to t^^wn ; 
but Mr. Siddons grew sb much worse that he re- 
solved to try the waters of Rath. Mrs. Siddons 
parted, therefore, Avith lier house in' Alailhorongh 
Street, and cook lodgings for Itcrself afifi Miss Wil- 
kinson in Princes Stx'cct, Hanover Square. Her 
landlord t.liere Avas aj) upholsterer of the name of 
rsixou. lie and bis wife always talked afterwards with 
the deepest affection of Al-rs. Siddons. One day, look- 
ing at Nixoii^s card, she found that ho Avas also an 
undertaker, and said laughingly, 1 engage your ser- 
vices to bury me, Air, Nixon/' TA\Tnty-scven years 
afterwards Nixoii did so. 

During the Aviutcr and spring of 1<S(H and 1805 
Mrs. Siddons only performed tAvice at Covent (iarden, 
partly in consequence of delicate liealth, partly in 
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consequence of the tippearanco of Master Betty, tlu^ 
young Eoscius/’ a prodigy whom the public ran after 
with an enthusiasm that seems inexplicable. Managers 
gave him sums that a Garrick or a Siddons were unable 
to obtain ; His bust.was done by the best sculptors ; his 
portrait painted^by the best artists, and verses written 
m a style of idolatrous adulation were poured upon 
this boy of thirteen. Actors and actresses were 
obliged to appear on the stage with him to avoid giving 
ofiencc- Mrs. Siddons and Keipble, with praiseworthy 
dignity, retired while the infatuation lasted. She went 
to see him, however, and gave him ^vhat praise she 
thought his due. Lord Abercorn carnc into her box, 
declaring it was the finest acting he had ever seen. 
“ My lord,” she answ^cred, lie is a very clever, pretty 
boy, but notliing more.^’ ^ 

Independently of the boy Betty, or any other trials 
ill her profession, Mrs. Siddons now began to long for 
rest.« Wc have seen how years before, when in Dublin, 
she had expressed herself tb Dr. Whalley : I don’t 
build any castles, hut cottages without end. May the 
great Disposer of all events but permit me to spend 
the evening of my toilsome, bustling day in a cottage 
where 1 may sometimes have j:he converse^ and society 
which will make me lUurc worthy those imperishable 
habitations which are prepared for the spirits of just 
men made perfect ! ” 

In the April of 1805 she satisfied this wish by taking 
a cottage at West bourne, near Paddington. With the 
help of Nixon she fitted it up luxuriously, built an 
additional room behind for a studio, and laid out the 
shrubbery and garden. Westbourne was then, we 
are told, one of those delightful rural spots for which 
Paddington was distinguished. It occupied a rising 
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ground, and coiiimanded a lovely view of Hampstead, 
Highgatc and the distaiit city. Mrs. Siddons\s was 
a small retired house, in a garde xi screened with poplars 
and evergreens, resembling" a modest rural vicarage, 
standing, it is said, on the site* now fevellcd for 
the Great Western Railway Station. *She loved, she 
said, to escape from “ the noise and din of London ” 
to the green fields surrounding her new home. 

Here her friends congregated round her also. Miss 
Jlerry and Madame l)’,A.iblay both nxention, in their 
diaries, having* sjxuit an afternoon and met many 
people at Mrs. Slddons’s countr}'^ retreat. , 

“ I spoke in terms of rapture of! Mrs. Siddons to 
Incledon,’’ Crabb Robiusou tells us. He replied, 
‘Ah! Sally ^s a hue creature, Slie has a charming 
place on the Edgwarc Road. I dined with. her last 
year*, and she paid me one of the finest coniplimcrits I 
ever received. 1 sang The Storm after dinnc'r. She 
cried and sobbed like a child. Taking both my 
hands she said, ‘‘ All that f'^-^nd ray brother ever did is 
nothing compared with the effect you produce ^ ” 

The following lines were written by Mr. Siddons, 
describing his wife^s country retreat, during the last 
visit he ever jnaid to it ; 


I. 

Would you 1 d Wostlwurnc Farm descnlui 
I ’ll do it thou, and froe from 
For sui*e it ivoald bo .sin to gibe 
A thing .so pretty and ho Bmall. 


The poplar walk, if you have strongth. 
Will lake a minute’s time to stop it ,* 
iTay, certos, ’tia of such a length, 
’Twould almost tiro a frog to leap it. 
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Bui \sheTi Iho pJcaBurc-s^'rtuiKl is soon. 

Then what a biu'sl comos on ilie view; 
fis lovo] Wfilk^ its shaven j'rcoii, 

For ^vhioh a riizor'a sti-okc would do. 

r 

' 4 . 

Xow. pray he cautious when yon enter; 

And euil) your strides from much expan'sion , 
1'broe paces take you to the centre, 

Three more, you’re close a^^ainst the mansion. 


o. 

The mansion, honso, or hut, 

Call 't what j’ou will, has room within 
To lodg^e the King of Lilliput, 

But not his coiirl, nor yet his queen. 


The kilt lien-garden, true to keeping, 

TJas lengih and hreadth and width so plenty ; 

A "nail, if fairly set a-iu'ccping, 

Fou!d scMict* go round while you told twenty. 

. 7 . 

FcrJi,t]JS y«m U cry, on Ig^ariiig this. 

. ! cxeiy tiling so verv .small? 

No; -ho that made it whai it is 

ila.s greatnos'.. that makes up for all. 

• I 

Mr. Siddonis passed some weeks at Westbournej but, 
biidiiig the rheumatism from which he suffered only 
relieved at Bath, he was obliged to reside there almost 
permanently. Bath did not -agree with Mrs, Siddons, 
and the exigencies of her*profession obliged her to live 
in London. This difference in their place of abode 
caused a rumour to get abroad that a formal separa- 
tion had taken place. Mr. Boaden, .indeed, states 
explicitly that Sid dons became at this time somewhat 
impatient of the “crown matrimonial/' while Camp- 
bell declares the report to be absolutely unfounded.^’ 
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In judgiiijj- tlic case wc think, perhaps, *a medium 
course would he the best to take. ,We can imagine a 
decided incompatibility in the husbands and wife’s 
mode of seeing things. She was ever impatient towards 
want of energy and practical capacity, wh'iic he, all his 
life having to play second to licr, jealous of the 
disposal of her earnings, and rushed into^ ill-judg<‘'l 
investments and speculations. 

The following letter of good-humoured bantei, 
written to him on the IGth December 1801. reveals 
the maimer ip Avhich she turned ofl‘ his Mxak ebulli- 
tions of tempci .t; — 

My riKAH Sill., 

I am really sorry that my little flash of 
merriment should have been taken so seriously, for 1 
am sure, however we may differ in trifles, we* can never 
cease to love each other. You wish me to say what 1 
expect to liavo done. J cau cxjicct nothing more than 
you yourself have desigiK-d me in your will. Be (as 
\ou ought to be) the master of all while God permits; 
but, in case of your death, only let nre hi- ])ut out of 
the pow er of any person* living. is all that I 

desire ; and 1 think that yon cannot but be convinced 
that it is reasonable and proper. 

Your ever afEectionate and faithful, 

The wife^s was the stronger, more pow erful mind, and 
with her sincerity and openness of disposition which 
impelled her to show everything she thought or felt, 
we have no doubt she often offended the irritable 
vanity gi a man who, in small things, had a painful 
sense of his own dignity. Hers was too big a nature 
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to uag und fight about trifles, and at the 'same time 
often too self-absorbed to remember how she offended 
the susceptibilities of others. 

To live in a state of contention,’* she writes, with 
a brother I uo tenderly love, and with a husband with 
whom I am to ,^peud what remains of life, would be 
more than my subdued spirit and almost broken heart 
would be able to endure. In answer to the second, I 
can only say that the testimony of the wisdom of all 
ages, from the foundation of the world to this day, is 
childishness and folly, if happiness be anything more 
than a name ; and, I am assured, our. own experience 
will not allow us to refute the opinion. No, no, it is 
the inhabitant of a better world. Content, the offspring 
of ModeratioQ, is all we ought to aspire to here, and 
Moderation will be our best and surest guide to that 
happiness^ to which she mUI most assuredly conduct 
us.*’ 

In ^the season of 1806-7, at Covent Garden, she 
played Gueeii Katherine seven times, Lady Macbeth 
(to Cookers Macbeth) five times, Isabella [Fatal Mar^ 
rmge) twice, Elvira twice. Lady Randolph once, Mrs. 
Beverley once, Euphrasia ©nee, and Volumnia fifteen 
times. We see by this enumeration of her parts how 
she, and she alone, achieved popularity 'for Shake- 
speare. 

The subsequent season at Covent Garden was un- 
commonly short, and extended only to the 11th of 
December 1807, when the Winter's Tale was an- 
nounced for her last appearance before Easter. As 
events turned out, it proved to be her^last for the 
season. Immediately after the performance she went 
to Bath, where she spent six weeks with Mr, ^iddons. 
He was so much improved in health as to make plans 
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for the future, and declared his intention of spending a 
part of the summer at Westbourne, She left him, 
therefore, comparatively free from anxiety in February 
1808. Within a month of her departure, however, he 
was seized with a violent attack of illness/ and on the 
11th of March expired. Slic immediately threw up 
her engagement in Edm])iirgh, and left for her London 
home. Thence, on the 29tli March 1808, she wrote to 
Mrs. Piozzi : — ^ 

}]ow unwearied is your goodness to me, my dear 
friend. Therq is something so awful in this sudden 
dissolution of so long a connexion, that I shall feel it 
longer than I shall speak of it. May I die the death 
of ray honest, worthy husband; and may those to 
whom I am dear remember me when I am gone, as I 
remember him, forgePing and forgiving all my errors, 
and recollecting only my quietness of spirit and single- 
ness of heart. Ilemcmber me to your dear Mr. Piozzi. 
My bead is still so dull with this stunning surprise 
that 1 cannot see what I W'rite. Adieu ! dear soul ; 
do not cease to love your friend. — S. 

So ended the love story begun thirty-three years 
before. 

Before the end of the year she resumed her cap and 
bells again/ but had only acted on one or two nights at 
Covent Garden before it was burnt to the ground. 
How the fire originated I's a mystery. Some said that 
the wadding of a gun, in the performance of Pizarro^ 
must have lodged unperceived in the crevice of the 
scenery. Miss Wilkinson declared afterwards, that 
before the audience left the house she perceived a 
strong smell of fire while sitting in Mr. Kemble's 
box, antj on her way to Mrs. Siddoiis's dressing-room 
mentioned it to some of the servants ; they declared 
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it to he the smell of tlie foot-lit;hts. How eoinplote 
and rapid the destruction was vve learn by the follow- 
ing letter written by Mrs. Siddoiis to her friend James 
Ballantyne. 

‘'My l)E\ll WDoKRTIMABLi: FrTEXI), 

''You have by this time^ T arn confident, felt 
many a humarui pang, for the wretched sufferers in the 
dreadful calamity whiclj^ lias been visited on me and 
those most dear to me. The losses to the Proprietors 
arc incalculable, irreparable, and of all the precious 
and curious dresses and lace and jewels which 1 have 
been collecting for these thirty ycavs — not one, no, not 
one article has csca])’d ! The most grievous of these my 
losses is a piece of Lace which liad been a Toilette of 
the poor Queen of France; it was upwards of four 
yards long, and more than a yard \v\di\ It never could 
have been bought for a thousand pounds, but that \s the 
least ;regret. It was so interesting ! ! But oh I let me 
not sufier myself in the ingratitudf.' of repiriiny, while 
* there are so many reasons for' thankful acknowledg- 
ment. My Brotliers, God be praised ! did not hear of 
the fire till t?v’ry personal exertion would have been 
utterly useless, It is as true as it is strange and 
awful, that everything r.ppear^i to he in perfect Security 
at Ttro o'clock, and that at .s*7> (the time my poor 
brother saw it) the whole sti:ucture was as t^ompletely 
swept from the face of ^he earth as if sucli a thing 
had never existed. Thank God that it was so, since 
had it been otherwise, he woiihl probably have perished 
in exertions to preserve something from the terrible 
wreck of his property. This is comfort. And you, 
my noble-minded friend, wou’d, I am confident, parti- 
cipate the joy T feel, in beholding this ador’d brother, 
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Stem mini; this torrent of arlversity with* a manly 
fortitude^ Serenity, and even /topt; that almost bursts 
rny heart witli an admiration too big to bear, and 
blinds my eyes with the most delicious tears that 
ever fell from ray eyes. Oh ! he Js a ghirlous crea- 
ture ! did not I alwa-ys tell you so?* Yes, yes, and 
all will go well with him again ! She bears it like 
an Angel too. Lord Guilford and" Lord Mountjoy 
have nobly offer’d to raise him any sum of money — 
and a thousand mstane<^s of generous feeling have 
already offered fhat evince the goodness of human 
nature, and its • Sense of his worth. All tliis is so 
honorable to him, that I shall vsoon feci little regret 
exce})t for the poor beings who perished in the devour- 
ing fire. 

James Ballautync — God bless and prosper all the 
desires and designs of a heart so amiable, a head so 
sound ! prays most ferveiitlj^ his truly affectionate 
friend, 

S. SlDDO-VS.” 

My head is so confused I scarce kufW what I have 
written ; hut you wish’d me to answer ydilr kind letter 
immedktelv. therefore excuse all defects.” 

The result of John Kemble’s thirty years of hard 
service was swept away ui the flames that destroyed 
Covent Garden. Mr. He^thcote’s loan was still 
unpaid* Boaden gives us a tragi-eomic account of a 
visit he paid at the Kembles’ house the morning after 
the fire. Mrsu Kemble loudly expressing her sorrow. 
Charles Kemble sitting listening, a tragic expression 
on his naturally melancholy face ; John shaving him- 
self before the glass. Yes,” he said to his visitor 

15 
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ia the intervals of this opciratiou, it has jDcrishcd — 
that naagnificcnt theatre ! It is gone, with all its 
treasures of every description ; that library, which 
contained all those immortal productions of our 
countrymen ; that wardrobe ; the scenery* Of all 
tljis vast trcasL-TCj nothing now remains but the 
arms of England over the entrance of the theatre, 
and tljc Homan eagle standing solitary in the market- 
place/^ 

All differences which were said to have arisen 
between brother and sister were sunk and forgotten in 
this crisis. Though she may have smiled at liis sen- 
lentioiisness, and snubbed Mrs. Kcmble^s loud-voiced 
cxpri'ssious of grief, site now gave liim efficient help 
in reconstifiiting tbc theatre. The performances 
of the company wxrc transferred first to the Opera 
House, and afterw^ards to the Hay market Theatre. 
'Between September 12th, 1808, and May 6th, 1809, 
she acted forty times. The wear and tear of this on a 
woman of her years — she was now over fifty — must 
" have been great indeerd. All ‘seemed to turn to her, 
to depend oi/ her masculine strength of will and 
energy. 

Beside the anxiety of her ])rofession, we find her 
occupied with the future of her children. Letter after 
letter could be (juoted, showing the affectionate and 
practical interest she took in. their welfare, in spite of 
the statement circulated, ,and believed in, that she bar- 
gained and haggled with her son Henry as though he 
were some manager witii whom she was doing busi- 
ness. Slie wrote on November 26th, 1808, to Mr. 
Ingles on the subject of an expedition to Edinburgh, 
to help her son in his theatrical venture there^: — 

Independently of any other consideration, it is a 
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great object to rne to have a reasonable excuse for 
spending much of my reniaiiiing life in the admired 
and beloved society of Scotland ; I am therefore, on my 
07V71 account as well as his, naturally anxious for the 
Success of my Son in the Theatre^ and I*think J may 
without arrogance aver that you cou’d*not chiise better. 
JI(j has great qualifications and wou’d not be the 
worse, T a])prehend,for my advice in respect to Dramatic 
business, or for the pecuniary aid which I should be 
])roud to alTord in order to amplify the costume of The 
Stage. His abilities as an Actor need not my eulo- 
giuTu, and his p4fivatc n^spectability is so universally 
acknowledged fis to spare bis mother the pain of boast- 
ing, I have done my part, and trust the rest to 
heaven ! 1 have written to all yo\; advisM me to write 

to, and now in one word let me thank you for 
yonr good counsel and assure you that whatever be 
the result I shall for ever consider myself exceedingly 
oblig'd to you. So much ambiguity and datkness 
se(’ms to envelop the Im iAcss (the Galindo embroglio), 
however, that 1 know not what to wish — b’ll tliat there 
was an end of both hopes and fears ; since nothing is 
so insuj>portal)lc as Suspense.*' 

Those wlio sfTve the public have much to suffer from 
the cain’iccs of the crowd, but they also experience 
many jiroofs of the appreciation of their genius by 
individunls. The Kembles met with instances of kind- 
ness and friendliness at the, moment of their need 
tliat strike one as almost fabulous in "their generosity, 
'file Duke of Noi’tliumberlaiid offered Kemble a loan 
of ten thousand pounds on liis simple bond. He 
liesitated to accept, fearing bis inability to pay the 
interest, , The Duke promised he thould never be 
pressed for it, and on the day of the laying the first 

15 * 
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stone he cancelled the bond, and made him a prcseul 
of the whole sum. 

Aided by the nmnificence of patrons, fifty thou- 
sand pounds was soon subscribed ; nearly the same 
amount was ' received from the insurance companies, 
and on Dccembeii^ 3()th, 1808, the first stone was laid 
with Masonic honours. John Kemhlo was not a person 
to do away with the pomp of a ceremonial. All the 
actors and actresses were assembled ; Mrs. Siddons, 
wearing’' a nodding plume of opiinous black feathers, 
while her brother, who had risen from* his sick bod, 
stood under the torrents of rain in white silk stock- 
ings and pumps. 

In less than a twelvemonth from the time of its 
destruction the new theatre arose from the ashes of its 
predecessor. While it was building, Drury Lane, the 
opposition house, under Sheridan’s management, was 
also burnt to the ground, bringing down Sheridan 
with it in its ruin. 

The new fWent Garden was a much more magnifi- 
cent building than its predecessor ; but the system of 
private boxes^ which had been introduced first oi’ 
all in Drury Lane, was now carried to an extreme 
extent, and the third circle of the theatre was entirely 
given over to them. This invasion of the privileges 
ot the people by the aristocracy was not to be borne. 
The “liberty of the subject^’ bad been talked into 
fashion by Fox and Burke, and the populace were de- 
termined to put their doctrines into practice in every 
department of life. They would not submit, because 
the new house had the monopoly of catering for their 
amusement, to be slighted > and tlirust away in a dark 
gallery where they could neither see nor hearj while a 
“ bloated aristocracy lounged in commodious boxes 
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with fi-nte-rooujs bohiiid. We who deplore tlie radi- 
calism of th(i agCj and the Uceiiee permitted to free 
speecli, should read the account of the outrageous 
O. P. (old prices) riotsj and congratulate ourselves on 
the improved decorum that reigris.now-a-^iays. 

The New House was opened on tlfEi 18th September 
1809. Crowded to the roof with a resplendent audi- 
ence, on whom shone the light slied hy thousands of 
wax candles, with Kemble and Mrs. Siddons to act 
the parts of Macbeth and Lady Macbeth, a brilliant 
inauguration. might have been expected. 

The National Anthem was sung, and then Kemble 
w as to speak a poetical address. But the moment he 
made his appearance, dressed for Macbeth, a yell of 
defiance greeted him, while the mob in the pit stood 
up with their hats on and their backs to the stage. 
Kemble begged a hearing in vain. His sister then 
appeared, pale but determined, and both of them went 
througli their parts to the end. Whenever *for an 
instant there uas a hd' \a the yelling and hissing, the 
musk'iil voice of the great actress was Inlaid steadily 
going througli her part. 

Two magistrates appeared on tlic sta*gc and read the 
Riot Act j soldiers rushed in to capture the rioters, 
who let themselves down by the pillars into the lower 
gallery. The sight of the soldiery, indeed, only in- 
creased the BabcL Why were prices raised,^' the mob 
vociferated, while exorbitant salaries were paid to the 
actors and actresses? The money received by the 
Kembles and Aladame Catalan! amounted for the 
season to i;Ii5,575. There was Mrs. Siddons with ^£50 
a night ! The Lord Chief Justice sat every day in 
Westmjinster Hall from 9 to 4 for half the sum ! ” 

She and her brother also appeared frequently on the 
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staj^e with clothes Avorth 4:500.* All this Wijs to i)o 
screwed out of tlie pockets of the public.^’ 

The whole state of the popular mind at the time 
was suffering from the reflux of the revolutionary 
tide that had swept over France some years before. 
The way, indeed* in which the authorities behaved 
during the seventy nights the riots lasted, leads us 
to think that they were aware of the undercur- 
rent of political excitement, and were glad to see it 
diverted into a channel that did^ not menace Church 
and State. In no other country in the world would 
such a state of things have been allmved to go on 
night after night. A magistrate now and then feebly 
appeared on the stag(‘, and road inaudildy the Fiot Act. 
On one occasion the public climljcd the stage, and 
were only deterred from personally attacking the actors 
by the sudden opening of all tlie traps. A lady 
received an ovation for lending a jun to fiusten a 
iiianife^ito to one of the boxes, and the wdiole house 
was placarded Avith offcnsiAl^c mottoes. The pro- 
prietors had recourse to giving away orders to admit 
tlieir oAvn partisans. This led to furious fighting and 
scuffling. Pigeons were let loose, as symbols that 
the public Avere pigeoned ; aspersions Avere cast on 
the morality of the ])rivate boxes } tlie leaders of the 
riot incited the croAvd to further excesses by inflam- 
matory speeches. On the sixth night Kemble came 
forward to announce that Catalani^s engagement, one 
of the great grievances, Avas caiicelled, and that the 
business books of the proprietors would be examined 

* On tin.' Orrit of the O. P. riotB. wo are tol<l the aetrenB woro 

tt (‘o.stiime fsishiuTiod after llie Initial suit of the iinfortuuate CAueen of 
Seats, and a perfect blaze the jewelh in the Btuutacher of 

the drc^R. as well as upon her hair and aruiuid her neck. 
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l)y coiri])ot(nit grutleiiicu to prove that the 1;heatre 
not a l)ayin^ coiiecTii. The niport appeared, proviiig^ 
that if any reduction were made in prices, the pro- 
prietors would lose three-fourths per cent, on their 
capital. This statement had no effect nn the unrea- 
soning mob. On tlie reopening of tduj house on the 
Ith October, tlie riot began more furiously than ever, 
Cooke, unfortunately, in a prologue alluded to the late 
"Oiostilc rage.” The expression was like throwing a 
match iut<) gun])owdcr. The people laslicd themselves 
ijito a frenzj^,; tJiey assailed the boxes, and ran nj) and 
down the pit benches during the play. Tiien, too, was 
introduced, we are told, the famous O. P. war-daiicc in 
tlie pit, wdiicti seems to haAu* tesembJed the French 
Canna^iiolej with its calm hegniuiiig, its swelling 
mlo noise and rapidity, and its finale of domoniaeal 
u[)roar and confusion.” Princes of tlu^ lllood visited 
the boxes, and having behold tlie .spectacle, and heard 
the Babel ol roaring throats, laughed and home ! 

Afterwards the crowd marched to Kemble's liouso, 
89 (ji real llusseil Street, Bloomsbury, and cohtiuued the 
riot there. At last arrests were made Of the leaders, but 
they were aevpaitted, and Kcnibli; const'Oted to appear 
at the dinner given in their honour. This was a haul- 
ing down* of the flag, but in reality the proprietors 
came off' victors. The rate of admission to the pit was 
reduced hj sixpence, bat the half-price remained at tw^o 
shillings. The private boxes were diminished, but the 
new price of admission was maijitained. Tt must have 
been a liitter probation for proud tempers like the 
Kembles to 'go through. 

My appearance of illness was occasioned entirely,*' 
Mrs. Siddoiis writes about this time to a friend, by 
an agitating visit that morning from poor Mr. John 
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Kemble, on'accoLiut of the giving' ii[) oi' tiui private 
boxes, Avhich, 1 fear, must be at last complied with. 
Surely nothing ever equalled tlie domineering of the 
mob in these days. It is to me inconceivable how 
the public atr large submits to be tlius dictated to, 
against their better judgment, by a handful of im- 
perious and intoxicated men. In the meantime, what 
can the poor proprietors do but yield to overwhelming 
necessity ? Could I once feel that my poor brother’s 
anxiety about the theatre was at an end, I should be, 
marvellous to say, as well as I ever was in my life, 
Hut only conceive what a state he must-have been in, 
how'ever good a face he might put upon the business, 
for upwards of three months ; and think what his poor 
wife and I must have suffered, when, for weeks to- 
gether, such were the outrages committed on Ids house 
and otherwise, that I trembled for even his personal 
safety ; she, poor soul ! living with ladders at her 
windows in order to make her escape through the 
garden in case of an attack, ilr. Kemble tells me his 
nerves are much shaken. What a lime it has been with 
us all — bcgiuniiig with fire and continued with fury ! 
\et sweet sornctiines arc the uses -of adversity. They 
not only strengtlien i'amily affection, but teach us all 
to walk humbly A\ith our Gfod, 

Yours, 

S. S/’ 

The fury of the rioters was princi})ally directed 
against John Kemble, Black Jack,” as he was called. 
They never lost a certain respect for the great actress 
who had served them so long and so faithfully. We 
know the story of her appealing through the windows 
of her sedan-chair to the riotous crowds assembled 
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round the; tlioatre*, '*^(^ood people^ lot nio pass; 1 am 
JSurah Sitidoris/^ and of the niob immodiatcly fulling 
back to make way for the dignified Queen of Tragedy. 
11ic whole business dishearten ( 3 d and saddened her, 
(lowcver. 1 have not ahvays met, gratitflde in a play- 
house,” Garrick said, and she but re5)eated his words 
wdth a sigh. She wrote to her daughter-in-law, Mrs, 
Henry Siddons : — 

‘^Octr, Jubilee Day, 

, Westbourne Farm, 

My Dear Harriet, "" Paddington. 

** Mrs. Stdirling has kindly undertaken to deliver 
a parcel to you, which consists of a Book directed to 
you at West bourne, and a little Toy apiece for niy dear 
little Girls. I would give you an account of our 
Theatrical Situation if my right hand were not so weak 
that it 38 with difficulty iliat 1 hold my pen — 1 believe 
you saw it blistered at Liverpool, and 1 am sorry to 
sjiy it is but littk better for everything 1 have tiy^d to 
strengthen it. However, the papers give, as I under- 
stand, a tolerably accurate account of this barbai’ous 
outrage to decency and reason, wliich is^a ationai dis- 
grace : where it will end, Heaven knows, and it is now 
generally thought, I believe, that it will not end with- 
out the iutcrferein.'e of Government, and, if th( 3 y have 
any recollection of the riots of the year "80, it is 
wonderful they have let*it go tlius far. 1 tliink it very 
likely that 1 shall not appear any moi'c this season, for 
nothing shall induce me to place myself again iii so 
painful and so degrading a situation. Oh, how glad 
am 1 that yotx and my dear Harry are out of it all ! 1 

long to hear how you are going on ; tell me very soon 
that yem are all well and prosperous, and happy. 1 
find Mr, Harris is going to leave his house in MaiTbro’ 
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Street, and yon will have to let it to some other 
tenant at the end of his term — I forgot how long lie 
took it for. There is a Print of Mrs. Fitzhngh’s Pic- 
ture coming out very soon ; I am told it will be the 
finest thing that has, been seen for many years. The 
Picture is more rdally like me than anything that has 
been done, and 1 shall get one for yon and send it by 
the first opportunity. J have been amusing myself 
w^ith making a model of Mrs. Pitzhngh, which every- 
body says is liker than anything that ever yet ^vas seen 
of that kind. 1 ho])c there is modelling Clay to be 
liad in Edinburgh, for, if it be possible, I will model 
a bead of rny dear Harry wlicn T go there, (live him 
my love and my blessing. Accept the same for your- 
hclf and the darling children, llemcmbcr me kindly 
to all our friends, but most afftly. to dear Miss Dallas 
and the family of Hume. Patty will write to you 
])y Mr»s. Sterling ; /ler letter will, T hope, bo better 
written and more entertaining than mine. God bless 
you my dearest Harriet. 

Coraps, whether it was his Waft, or himself. 

^‘To Mas'. H.'Siudons.’^ 

The riots were renewed on various occasions again, 
and though the frighteiuy^ managers, by the aid of 
apologies and humiliations of all sorts, staved off a 
repetition of violence, the fate of the new house as 
a paying concern was sealed ,* it had been a mistake 
artistically and financially from the first, and soon 
ceased to be used as a theatre. A poodle drove Goethe’s 
and Schiller’s plays from the stage of the AVeimar 
Theatre, the “dog Carlo” and Master ‘Betty drove 
Macbeth and Coriolatius from Covent Garden ; in both 
instances, the public was justified iu its conclusions, 
but not in the manner in which it expressed them. 
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By tlicir suppression of all applause and *tlie restric- 
tions t]]oy laid on their audience, the potentates of 
Weiincr st()p])ed all dramatic spontaneity ; by the size 
and umvicldiiievss of the theatre' they built, and the 
Ijanisliinent of the lower part of tlie j«udience to a 
distance from the stage, the propfietors of Coveiit 
Garden deprived their art of the indispensable verdict 
of the ordinary public. Tlie Kembles’ school of dra- 
matic art also was passing avvay. ^fhey had substituted 
for the iiaiuralness and variety of Garriek^s ^ 

measured and stately dignity. Tliis sfatt'liness was 
now destiiu^d t'w b(' sueceeded !jy the iinpetuosity and 
spontaurjons passion of Kean. 

We have seen that one* of the boys introduced by John 
Keinbh' into tlie Witebes' Scene in Marin th, and sub- 
sf'qucntly turned away for disobedience, was named 
Kdtniind Kean. This little imj), uTideterred liy hard- 
ship, degradation, and niisciy, had devclojiod into one of 
the grealrNt geniu'^es tliat evi r trod the Knglislb stage. 
]Many are the stories g’iven of Mrs. Siddons’s ftrst 
meeting with Kean, but all are unanimous that it 
was by no means a creditable perforrnauec so far 
as the young actor was eoneerned, Tt was in Ire- 
land, eitbcj' at Bedfast or Cork. Kean had been 
engaged to act with her. As usual, instead of learn- 
ing his part, lie employed the interim between her 
arrival and tlie play iiv drinking with some friends, 
with such success that when he came upon tlie stage 
the whole of his part had vanished from his memory ; 
lie was, therefore, obliged to improvise as lie went on. 
Needless to i^ay, his perforniaiiec was a tissue of non- 
sense, sentences without meaning, drunken absurdities 
of all sQrts. The audience was not a crir.ical one, but 
Mrs. Siddoiis’s disgust may be imagined. The next 
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play to be iXTlorinecI Mas Dovt^his, iiiul m this Keati 
played Young Norvpi. Whether he was ashrunod, and 
wished to show' the great actress that he^ too, was an 
actor, it is impossible to say, but he imparted such 
pathos and spirit to the part, that she was surprised 
into admiratioin After the play (Kean liimself tells us) 
she came to him, and patting him on the head, said : 

You have played well. Sir. It \s a ]nty, but there 
too little of you to do anything.” 

AVhen the little man arrived in London, Kemble 
and Mrs. Siddons announced their intention of honour- 
ing with their presence the new acto^j’s performance 
of Othello, A relative of Kean, who was very anxious 
about the result of the Kemble decision, placed herself 
in a box opposite, to observe the effect the performance 
produced on them. The Queen of Tragedy sat erect 
and looked cold ; Mr, Kemble gave a grave attention. 
But as the young actor warmed to his part, Mrs. 
Siddops shelved a pleased surprise, and at last leaned 
forward, her fine head on her arm, cpiite engrossed 
in the scene, while Kemble exptbsstid continual appro- 
bation, turning to his sister as eacii point told. At 
tlie triumphal A close of the performance, Keanes friend 
approached tlie Kernbics^ box.^ Mrs. Siddons Avould 
not allow that this cxtraonlinary genius was the lad that 
had acted ivith her before. Perhaps,^’ she said, ^^he 
had assumed the name of Kean.” Then the present 
one has every right to drop it/^ said Kemble ; he is 
not Kean, but the real Othello.” Yet Kemble must 
have known that night that a greater than he had arisen. 
It must have been a noteworthy scene] those two 
remarkable figures of a by-gone age, sitting in judg- 
ment on the little gentleman ^ho,” as Kemble said, 

w IS always so terribly in earnest,” while he fretted 
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and fuincMl on that whore lie was ’destiued to 

initiate a jicw ideal of dramatic art. 

Maercady gives an interesting account of his first 
meeting tlio great actress whom every young aspirant 
looked u]) to with sucli awe. It was at Newcastl(i ; the 
Gamester and Douglas were the pjay-if selected^ and tlie 
young actor received tlie appalling information that ho 
was to act with her. With doubt, anxiety, and trepi- 
dation lie set about his work, the thought of standing 
by the side of tlie great mistress of lier Art hanging 
over him w U^rronm, At last slie arrived, and he re- 
ceived orders tp go to the (iueon s Head Hotel to 
rehearse. The impression, he says, the first sight of 
luT made on him recalled the page's description of 
tiic effect of Jane dc Montfort’s appearance on him in 
Joanna Haillic’s tragedy. It was 

So que£»nly. so commandiii^*-. and 

In her grand, but good ria Aired manner, having seen 
his nervousness, she siau, “I hope, Mr. Macready, 
you liavc brought some hartshorn and water with you, 
as I am told you arc terribly frightetied At me/' and 
slie made some riunarks about his being a very young 
husband. Her daughter Cecilia went smiling out of 
the rooni,*aud left them to the business of the morning. 

Her instructions were vividly impressed on the 
young actor’s memory,, and he took his leave with fear 
and trembling. The audience were, as usual, encourag- 
ing, and the first scene passed with applause ; but in 
the next — -his first with Mrs. Beverley — his fear over- 
came him to that degree, tiiat for a minute his pre- 
sence of mind forsook him; his memory seemed to 
have ^one, and he -stood bewildered. She kindly 
whispered the word -to him, and the scene proceeded. 
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The eiitliUsiiistic yoiinj^ actor goes on : — 

Slu‘ stood :ilon(- i-n Uot lud^ht oi ONfollonoo. Il4‘V lu-tin ;.'' wjis poifool, 
rnid. as 1 rooall il. 1 do not wonder, novice as J wfis, nt niv ]>> 'Mniiia- 
tioii \vbon on 11 m, siai^o ^YJt)l licr. Uut in llio pro^a'oss (;f tbo pj;iy 1 
i 4 i‘:iduallv loufoiiuii inoiv :uul inon* ur, htdf-poshcssion. and in tbr* la^t 
s( one, as sh'' slficd by llu' lidt; win:;, waitin^r lov tbo cm* of Ivn- 
• ■iilranco. on my nltora^jco of ih(‘ w.-ovls. Afv' wjlo rjnd si.stci I W^dl, 
^Yoll ! tlao'c' IS bni ('in* |>.nij' nioro. and 1 bon javow'oll woildl" b** 

i-usi-d her band,'. » ]a]>])infj- loudly and callmt^ out: *• liravo. S;;. 

Iiiavo! " in oi junl of tbo audionoo, Avbo joined in b(U‘ applau-.o 

On Dial ovonin^ 1 ums (‘nf^m>:;(‘d to a ball, " wlioro all ibo boa^- 

Dos ” — not of Voroiia. but of Newcastb' — wore to nn'ot. Siddon^. 

atU'i tlu' plav, ’(‘id tome to say. 'when 1 f*as dressed, sbo v.'onUl oo 
olad to stM' nil' in lior loom On i^oin'jf in, sb(‘ ■* wisbt'd.*’ ,',ho -.av,. 

to L'i\e me a f''A\ v.oid-’ t advice boFor<) ta,km::(,b'avo of in(». Y'’ 

ive in llio ! i:;bt waN.^' -be said. “ bm, tenteinber what I sav--stn 
-tudy. slndy, and <b/ not inatTv till you ari* tliirty. 1 rcnifii 
wli.it it "Was lo be fldveo .o siud-y a' n ilv\ou)‘ aipj with a w\ 
family about hm', HewaTeof tli.it : yoni mind on yoni ‘irl. 

not I’l'iiiil loir ' t’ad\ . and yi'U ar(‘ 'I'ltain to meec'ed. J kiii*v, \ , 
aio exjiis d'd at a ball to-niiLihi, so T will not ditain you. bnl, do .■'..i 
foi'i^L't niT wm'ds -sludv wdl, and Ood Mess yon." Her Averds 
w’dh me, and olteuin moment'-' of dc .sjjondime.y liave eonio to elieiTme 
liev aelin/ was a reAeJation to m( , wliii'b e’vei’ after liad its iidlmnaa 
'll no* m tlu' study -.f my ait. Hast', j^iaee, uidiriri^^ C'iu‘r;^v tbem, e 
‘ill Die Aarialion-’ of Iniinan passion, bjendi'd into that Lfrnnd and 
massive .styli*, leul iioen Avitb liertln is'sult of jjaliinl ap])li-',ii >o:i. C)n 
tubl Avitiies-siiii^ ja-r wcnideilnl imptirsona lions 1 iiiiiy !^av wdli the ]jo('t 

•' d'ln n felt J like some wateln'r oi the skie.s 
WIm'Ij a new' plani*"* swinis into lii,s kou." 

And 1 eaii onl\ liken ilu‘ etleei, lliey jirodnoed on me, m dt‘\ (‘loj.iii^^ 
nev. train-; of Ibonobt. to lie* awakimin^' powej- that 3IieliaeI 
Aiibmbj's .sk('t( h of i}ii‘ (kdossal bead in the Iw''j'ncsjiia is .said to liave 
bad on the mind <‘f Uajthael. 
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1 iixi w()udc;r lluit ]\Irs. Siddojis uow seriously l)egaTi 
* ! Ill 111. of vrVircnieiit. Alrcaiiy^ iu 1805^ s1k‘ had 
s^'A[ A iM a (Vieiul : U is bcTt,(‘i to work hard and 

>' '*b lie with it. It I can hut add three hinidred a 

i'l io my present income, I shall be perfectly well 
'• ’ded lor ; and 1 am resolvcil when that is acconi-- 
.V'. ^ E) make no more positive eiigagonumts in 
-< I trust that (iod in llis great rnerey will 

' .sahie me lo do it; and U.eii, oh, how iazy^ aiuT saucy, 
.n i hripp) will I he!,. You will have sometl’.ing to do, 
t ran tell you, rn\ dear, to keep me in oilier.*' This 
longing now became a distinct determiTaatiou. 

In lA^o li iiers writteii some time licfore, one to 
dames BaUantyno and*oiic to Lady llarcourt, she gave 
. '< pressiou to tliis determination. To Lady Harcourt 
^lie wiote : — 

You see where. I am, and must know' the place by 
reprcsc'iitations as well as reports, I daresay, at least 
my lord does, yea, ^ every coigiie and vantage * of this 
venerable pile, and envies me the view of it just before 
me nhcre 1 am Avriting. This is an inn, 1 set myself 
down here tor the adyantage of pure air and perfect 
quiet, rather than lodge in Leeds, most disagreeable 
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town in iris Ma]e^^y’s donninions, God bless hiiiK 
This day my ta>k finishes. 1 have played there four 
nights, and am very tired of Kirkstall Abbey. It is 
too sombre for a person of iny age, and 1 am in» 
antiquarian. • It is, however, extremely beautiful. F 
am going to Yo*k for a week, and 1 hope while I 
am there to hear from you, my ever dear Lad}^ Har- 
eourt. I must work a little wliile longer to realise 
tlic blessed prospect (almost, T thank (rod, within 
my view) of sitting dowm in })eaee and quiet for the 
remaindor of my life. About C250 more a year will 
secure to me tlie comfort of a carriage, and, believe 
me, it is one of tlie favourite objects in that prospect 
that 1 shall hav<^ the happiness of seeing you and 
my clear Lord Harcourt often, very often ; for though 
time and circumst ancles, and that proud barrier of 
high birth, liave all condjined to separate our persons, 
yet allow me the modest ambition to think our minds 
are kindred ones, and, on my part, united ever since 1 
had tiic honour and good fortune to be known to 
you. How could it be otherwisie, since to know you 
both is to* esteem and love you? And now, my dear 
Lady Harcoui^c; 1 must leave you to dress for Belvi- 
dcra. It is very sulky weather, and T am not i’ the 
mood for acting, but T must play \"et a Ifttle while 
longer, and then ! how peaceful, how comfortable shall 
I be, after the storms, the tempests, and afflictions of 
my laborious life ! God bless and preserve you, who 
are to make a large share of my happiness in that hour 
of peace.^^ 

To James Ballantyne she expresses liQrself in the 
same tenor : — 

I am wandering about the w^erld to get a little more 
money. I am trying to Secure to myself the comfort 
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of a Carnage, which is now an absolute necessary to 
me, and then — then will I sit (Umn m quiet to the end 
of my days. You will perhaps be surprised to hear 
that J am not abundantly rich, but you know not the 
expellees I have incurred in times past and the losses 
1 have Sustain^i ; thc}^ drain ones purse beyond imagi- 
uation. I shall be at York till the loth inst., from 
thence I go to llirminghani where I shall reiiiain till 
the 1th of August, from the 2r)th of August till the 
of Septr. I shall be at Manchester and them return 
^ to that deai; Hut my borne.' You would scarcely 
know that Sweet little Spot it is so improved Since you 
Saw it. T believe tho' I wrote you about my new 
<liuing lloom and the pretty JSed^diamber at the end 
of it, where you arc to sleep unaniioyd by your former 
neighbours in their mangers. Stalls, 1 should say, I 
believe. All the Lawrells are green and flourishing, 
all the wcjodcu garden pales, hidden by Sweet Siirubs 
and flowbs that form a verdant wall ail round nje : oh ! 
it is th(' prettiest little nooK in all the world, and 1 
-do hope you will Soor conic and Say yon Ikltik so. 
Y our letter SarprisM me in my Garden of where 

it found me, ‘ chewing the Cud of Stvhet and bitter 
fancy,’ you making that very moment the principal 
person in the Drama 6f my musings — and ‘ I said in 
my haste all men are liars.' It was more than pro- 
bable that business, pleasure, illness and persons 
perhaps less deserving your regard, might have diverted 
recollection from one So distant So incapable of 
heightening the joys, alleviating the Sorrows of this 
^ working day world ' and our hearts naturally yearn 
to those who Share our weal and woe. Y'^es, said I, 
his taste and feelings are alive to my talents ; but he 
does not know me well enough to value me for Some 

16 
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qualities of greater worth, Avhieli in th(' liotiest ]) le 
of my heart J will ■ not blush to say 1 pt)ssess — he 
admires me for my Celebrity which is all he huows 
of me. No blame therefore attaches to him : lie is 
ignorant of Miy real character, wdiich if he knew he 
would also appr(!^v’c; at least if I am not much mis- 
taken in myself and him — in myself I bn sure 1 uni 
not mistaken. It is a vulgar error to say we are 
ignorant of ourselves, for I am quite Sure that those 
who think at all Seriously must knoiv theimefnes bettor 
than any other individual 

She had served the public for over thirty-five years, 
and was now in her fifty-sixth year. Long since the 
ten thousand pounds, wdiieh was the original sum with 
which in the heyday of her prosperity she said she 
wmuld rest content, had been doubled. Some of this 
had been unfortunately invested by Mr. Siddons, and 
some had been lost in Sheridaii^s bankruptcy; but 
still, ff*r a person who had no very expensive^ jiersonal 
tastes, whose children were 'all jirovided for, it w^as a 
handsome provision. 

Physical' disabilities also began now to interfere wdth 
her dramatic effects , Alas ! for the days when an 
^"exquisite, fragile, creature” acted Venus in (Tar- 
rick’s procession, and with her rosy lips whispered 
promises of sweatraeats into little Tommy Dibdin’s 
ear. The actress had grown stout and unwieldy in 
person. When she acted Isabella, and knelt to the 
Duke, imploring mercy for lier brother, two attendants 
had to come forward to help her to rise ; and to make 
this appear correct, the same ceremony was gone 
through with a young actress who performed the same 
part and did not need any assistance whatever. By 
caricatures and portraits done of her at the time we 
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c;«ii Ijow inisliapc'ly sh(^ had becom^. Convcn- 
tioiialitv i\nd liardness replaced the old spontaneity and 
X)athos; the action of the arms was more pronounced, 
the voice was unduly raised, and the deficiency in beauty 
and eharna was supplied by energy an^ raiit. Mrs. 
Siddons was only two years older ithan her brother, 
hut lier physical and mental ^ifts had deteriorated 
much more rapidly. The fact of the sister’s dra- 
matic power hiivin<^ been a naiural ^ift, and his the 
result of industry and liarcl wt)rk, made liers fail more 
compl(‘teiy wjth v. auin^ strength, besides all the dis- 
abilities of advancing age, that terrible fear of being 
sup])lantcd was ever before her eyfvs. Mrs. Jordan 
had some years before snatched the laureds fromL her 
brow in. llosaliiul ; now rumours were wafted across 
the (Channel of a yoang and lovely actress, Miss 
O'Neill, who had taken all hearts captive as Juliet (a 
part Mrs. Siddous could iievcT pei’sonatc' satisfactorily) ; 
the nudehlcss beauty oi form of the young asjiiirant, 
her sensibility and tendefuess wen' tlie theme of every 
tongue. ‘‘'To hear these people talk, one would think 
7 had never drawn a Lear,” she said sadly. * 

The old sensitiveness and pride rt'fnained. She 
accused the public of taking pleasure in mortifying 
their old blvourites by ‘netting up new idols ; I have 
been tliree tinicfi threatened with eclipse, first by 
means of Miss .Bruutgn (afterwards Lady Oraven), 
next by means of Miss Smith, and lastly by means 
of Miss O^Neill; nevertheless,” she added, “ J am 
not yet extinguished.^’ Mrs, Siddons had no right 
to complain. Site had drunk fully the draught of 
success and appreciation, and had been singularly 
exempt from rivalry- in her own particular walk. 
No public, how^ever ■ indulgent, can save an actress 

16 ^ 
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from the yjchaltics of old a«:c. She herself had su]!' 
planted Mrs. Oawford, and not very ijontly. Tlie 
transition point — the last in her life — had been reached, 
the chapter of active professional life was closed for 
ever, yet slier could, not resign herself to accept the 
decrepitude and ^Vnactivity of old age. “I feel as if T 
were mounting the first steps oF a ladder conducting 
me to another world/’ she sighed. Moore mentions 
meeting her at the house of Rogers r 

Mrs. Siddons came in the evening ; had a good deal 
of conversation with her, and was, for the first time in 
my life, interested by her off the stage. She talked 
of the loss of friends, and mentioned herself as having 
lost twenty-six friends in the course of the; last six years. 
It is something to hare, had many. Among other 
reasons for her regret at leaving the stage was, that 
she always found in it a vent for her private sorrows, 
which enabled her to bear them better ; and often she 
has got. credit for the truth and feeling of her acting 
w^hen she was doing nothing' more than relieving her 
owui heart of its grief. 

She took’ her ' professional farewell of the stage on 
the 29th of June 1812. As early as three o’clock in 
the afternoon people began to assemble about the pit 
and gallery doors, and at half-past four tKc mob was 
so great, that those who had come early, in the hope of 
getting a good place, were carried away by the rush of 
the increasing crowd under the arches. So great was the 
concourse of people, that not more than twenty of the 
weaker sex obtained places in the pit, and the house was 
crammed in every part. The play was Lady Macbeth, 
When the great actress made her appearance, she was 
received with thunders of applause ; for a .poment 
emotion overcame her, but, collecting lierself, she went 
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through her part as luagiiificeutly as in the early 
days. Often liave old play-goers described the scone 
on that night. The grand pale face ; the pathetic 
voice on the stage, speaking its last to those whom it 
had delighted and thrilled for so jnany years. While 
among the audience, the heart-felt* sorrow, the deep 
silence, only Ijrokcn ])y sinotliered sobs \ then the 
irrepressible burst of feediug when the scene, in which 
she apjx ars for the last time in Lady Macheth was 
over, for tJio audience cuiild hear it no longer. The 
applause continiud from the time of her genng olT till 
she again ajjpfared, to s])eak licr address. Wlnm 
silencf' was restored, she began the following larewell, 
written by her nephew Horace Twiss : — 

Who }iaM folt hov iiKO onde.ir^ 

Tiic roinciiihriiiifo of our forruei yoars ? 

^Vho has not \v'hen (loomM tc> Joavo at last 

'I'ho of youth, the hahits of lh(‘ ])asi, 

'i'oTi Lhou^and lion ami sotorost^, thai iiiij)art 
A ^oouiid n,‘itur(‘ to llo^liii oan lioarl, 

Ami 'A i t^at hini^ imjuthI it '1 <^0, liho tenLlrilt?, rlimh, 

Ui norJng ii a »•. iii,d riaiiclitioil ))y time! 

» • 

\ T" I at. Lln^ nionjonl crowd n}K)n my raii^c^ 

S(“ lu ^ ot lirig-ht d^avs for over I<‘lt behind, 

vihioH'.: of Oil raptured youtii, 

W hi h iio}ie and fan<!y wore the hues of truth. 

And f.»ri;oTtoii year'^, that almost seoni 
The fadod hacc's of a niorninj^ dream ! 

SweeL ai’c those mouwiful thoughts: for they renew 
The ploa>m^ seuso of all 1 owe to you, 

Kor ca(dj inspirinf^ smile, and sitothinj^ tear — 

For those full honours of my loui; career. 

That cheer’d my earliest hope and «‘hasnd my latest fcair. 

And thou^di fur mo those tears shall flow no more. 

And th(‘ w'arm siinshino of your smile is o’l r ; 

*rhu\vh the bright *beains are fading fast away 
That shone unclouded through my summtu' day ; 
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Vcl itic'ii.Hiy nli;'ll jv'tlccl IIkd liijlu 

O’cM liu,* tliiri sIuhIowr of tin* 

Vml loud h' Inter lifo ;i Keller ifjue. 

A nionnlij/ld tjnt — St lustre of Ihm 

.insl r'lioud^ ! ti) wliMtn tlio slrsiiii 

» ‘f »‘ii1 lilt 's tooling' iic'vor s;»eUo in vaiiu 
l^'rhsijis veur •nesirS s, wbou y^'iiis luivi‘ jilidod liy. 

And jMst ('im)liojis waUo a Uinditi^ s'lLfli. 

Msi\ lliink or hoi \\lnj.-e lips have jiniued so leno 
The ejniMird s(.iro\vs of your SiiMkespeaiv''i aoii^: 

(hi luT. who. ]iatliug.To votiirii no uiuro, 

Is new the nieuiner she luil seemed hefore . 
llerKid) sulidiKMi. lesi^^Tis the nitdfuii^ spidl. 

And hrcathoM, with KWellnijr heail. lier loiiy. 

I ler last lAirowell. 

As she readied tlie end, all stage exigency and 
restraint was forgotten, her voice was broken by real 
sobs. As soon as the hush of emotion had passed, 
the audience seemed suddenly to awake to the laei 
that it j’cally was the last time tliey would ever sim*, 
the marvellous actress, wlioiii at one time tliev had 

f . *' 

almost idolised. Not satisfied \vitli their usual method 
of expressing their heelings, they ^tood upon the scats, 
and cheered her, waving their hats foi* several 
minutes. U hj)))eared to he the wish of liic majo- 
rity of the audieneo that the jilay should coiielude with 
this scene, ilie curtain was tliercforc drcffipcd ; but 
[xeinble came forward, and amioiinced that, if it was 
the wush of the house, tljc play sliould proceed. The 
audience was divided, and the farce of The Spoilt 
Child bc'gan, amidst loud acclamation from one side 
and disapjiohitmciit from Ihi* other. This continued 
during the whole of the first act, with constant cries of 
The fifth act ! the fifth act ! It was found impos- 
sible to allay popular excitement ; the house was all 
noise and confusion, and the voices on the stage were 
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'otiiliv iiiaudihlc. The curtain thci'efore, again 

ii!upj)(;(l ; jukI the audience, shortly afterj quietly dis- 
jjfased. 

So vanislu'd from her sigiit that worhd over which, 
for tlie space of thirty-five years, sh^ had reigned 
Mipremc, that world that made liej joy and sorrow ; 
b(‘forc which, in sjhto of the tnany temptations that 
had ])cs(!t her, she could feel wdth pride she had 
never degraded the supreme gift of genius. Amidst 
het poignant regrets, at least she liad nothing tragic, 
nothing irretnediable* to mourn, like so many of her 
sisters in the same profession. Differences of opinion 
had come between licr and them, but all that was for- 
gotten now in the angnish of Farewell.” She only 
rcDiernijered that first night of triumph, its terrors, 
and its delicious ecstasy ; the weeks, months, and years 
of ap[)reciated happy work, dreams fulfilled ; parts she 
had studied and conned as a young girl, unconscious of 
the future in store for her, acted with overwiif‘lining 
s\icccss. TsU) Arabian Night’s Dj’carn of good fortune 
could iuive he*cn nwjre brilliant or more complete*; 
but, as in all things luunan, the K'-actir.n had s(*,t in. 
She had touched such heights, that thCre must iieccN- 
sarily be a rctlnx. 

She had loved lier profession, not only for tlie 
measure of appianst*, but for the daily bustle and 
work, which, to a wt>man of tier energetic tempera- 
ment, \vas enjoyable in itself. 

liogers tells us that, sitting with her of an after- 
noon, years after tlie curtain had dropped (m h(‘r 
farewell performance, slic would vividly recall every 
moment of her stage life. This is tiie time 1 used 
to bq thinking of gening to the theatre : first came die 
pleasure of dressing fur my part; and then, the plea- 
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sure of acting it ; but that is all over now/* in hr’' 
early days even, she always confessed that her spiilN 
were not equal, and her internal resources were to(f 
few for a life of solitude. 

After long ^years ppciit amidst the intoxication of 
applause, to witlnJi-aw into tlie twdlight of ])rivate life 
must always be a great trial. The nightly stimulus, 
the mental habit of studying for a certain object, the 
production of evanescent emotions and transitory 
cfFects, must have a deteriorating effect on the noblest 
disposition. Shrcwnl Miss iJerry, in lier Journal, 
dated February 21th, 1811, mentions a visit she paid 
jit 'VVestbourne. Mrs. Siddons received me, as she 
always does, in a manner that flattered my internal 
vanity, for she has the germ of a superior nature in 
her, though burnt up by the long-continued brand of 
popular applause^’ ; and Fanny Kemble writes r What 
a price my Aunt Siddons has paid for her great cele- 
brity ! \yeariiiess, vacuity, and utter deadness of s])irit. 
The cup has been so highly ' flavoured, that life is 
absolutely without sorrow or sw'eetness to her uow, 
nothii\g but ‘tastdless insipidity. She has stood on a 
pinnacle till all*’ things have come to look flat and 
dreary ; mere shapeless, colourless, level monotony to 
her. Poor woman ! What a fate to be condemned 
to ! and yet bow she has been envied as well as 
admired ! ” 

We doubt if the w eariness and vacuity w'as as great 
as her niece vras inclined to think. Advanced age and 
impaired powers always bring a certain deadness and 
indiff’crence ; but she had mental resources the young 
girl did not take into consideration. She kept a large 
circle of firm and attached friends. She was not 
without intellectual pursuits. Although showing no 
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::ir+u:u]:ir genius in any other department* of life but 
-.he stage, she had a fine cultivated taste for artistic 
and beautiful tilings. She employed much of her 
time in modelling, and executed many respectable 
})ieces of work. Her childish lovp of Milton revived 
again now, and after her retiremeni she published a 
small volume of extracts from his poems. Above all, 
she had the support and consolation of a pure un- 
swerving religious faith; through her chequered life 
of triumph and bereavement, joy and sorrow, Sarah 
Siddons had ever kept that alive in her heart. It saved 
her in many a crisis, and illumined the darkened road 
that lay before her. 

The following verses, Avritten by her at this time, 
are a truer indication of her frame of mind than any 
conclusions drawn frem external oliservation by out- 
siders : — 


S.’iv, wJiiviV the hnghtoHt of finuo. 

Uni ^-aiikorM l)U'ls* ’nsit opening elo.^e : 

A h ! what tho,wo> la s most pleasing hroaui, 
Ihit broken fragment.^ of roposoV ^ 

JjOad 1110 wlierc })caco with sioady hanft 
Tlie ininglod enp of life shall hold ; 

WJioro Time smoothly pour hi^ sainl. 

And Wisdom tarn that sand to gold. 

Then hajdy at Religion’s shiino 

This weary heart its load ah all lay. 

Each winh iiiy fatal love resign. 

And paHsion mell in tears away 


She had now leisure for journeys abroad and the 
enjoyment of intellectual pleasure outside her profes- 
sion which she had never had before. In the autumn 
of 1814 she made a» excursion to Paris in company 
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with lier brother Johji, her youxigefsl ciaughter, C - 
and Miss Wilkinson. A short interval oi‘ peace h^ n 
reigned, and all interested in art flocked from Engljmd 
to sec the treasures that Na[»oleon had pliiudcrod from 
(jvery Euroiwuaii capital. The Apollo Eelvidere, 
amongst others, li€.d been set up in the statuary hall 
of the Louvre ; and Campbell tells us how, giving his 
arm to Mrs. Siddons, they walked down the hall 
towards it, and stood gazing rapt in its divine beauty. 

1 could not forget the honour^’^ Campbell tells us, 
(pxaintly, of being before him in tlu'. company of no 
auymt a worshipper ; and it certaiiiljj increased my 
enjoyment to sec the first interview betwcH^Ji the 
paragon of Art and tliat of Nature.^’ 

The ‘'paragon of Nature'^ was evidently much 
struck, and remained standing silently gazing for sonu^ 
time; then siie said, solemidy, '*\Vliar a great idea it 
gives us of (rod, to think that He lias made a human 
being capable of fashioning so divine a form ! 

As they walked round the ‘hall, Campbell telk> ns, 
he saw^ every eye fixed upon her. * Her stately bearing, 
her noble expres^sion, made a sensation, though the 
crowd evidentllv did not know who site was, as he 
heard wliispiu’s oi “ Who is siic 't Is she not an 
Englishwoman V * 

Crab!) ilobinson, in his Me^moirs^ also tells us that 
he heard someone say in the Louvre, Mrs. vSiddons 
is below. TI(^ instantly left the Ilapliacils and Titians 
and went in search of her. She was walking with her 
sister, Airs. Twiss. lie noticed her grand air and 
fascinating smile, but he w-^as disturbed that so glorious 
a head should liave been covered with a small chip 
hat. yhe knit her brows, also, to look at tlici pk^tures, 
as if lier sight were not good ; uuid he remarked a 
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" : K two about lior mouthy and a littU' c*)arsouess ol! 

' * }i‘ cssioii. 81io n'liiained two months iu Paris, and 
v r hear of lu^r goiiipj to a review held by the King. 
She was seen toiling along towards the Champs do 
Mars, heated and flushed, and in clouds *of dust ; and 
a joke is inadt^ on the subject of ho# “ saving. ’ 

Fm-ther suitering was in store for her in the; death 
ol‘ her son Henry. Hj' died of consumption, like his 
sisters. Manager of the Edinhurgli Theatre, and in 
th(. prime of life, his loss was a great one both to his 
family and tju‘ PdioLiirgh public. His poor mother 
■wrote : — 

' ^ W cstbounie, 1815. 

‘'This third shock has, indeed, sadl}^ shaken me, 
and, alihough in the very de[iths of* affliction, 1 agree 
with you that consolatlou may be fouTui, yet the voice; 
of nature will ior a time overpower that of reason : 
and J cannot but remember ' that su(5h things were, 
and Wire most dear to nn;.^ 

“ 1 am tol(Tab]y well,*' bat have no voice. This is 
eiitirc ly nervoirou^ss, hud line weather will bring it back 
to me. AV rite to me, and let me. receitx' cou;>okition in a 
belter account of your precious bealtli. My brother 
and Airs. Kemhlc have heen Vi;ry kind and attentive, 
as indeed 'they always were in all events of sickness or 
of sorrow. The little tliat was left of my poor sight 
is almost washed away -by tears, so that 1 fear 1 write; 
scarce l<;gibly. (lod^s will be done ! " 

Later, slic complained ; — 

“1 don't. knoAv why, unless that 1 am older and 
feebler, or that 1 am now without a prolession, whicl’i 
forced me out of myself in my former afflictions, but 
the loss of my poor dear Henry seems to have laid a 
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heavier hanfl ux)on my miud than any I have 
tained. I drive out to recover my voice and niv 
spirits^ and am better while abroad ; but I come hoin*" 
and lose them both in an hour. T cannot read or 
do anything ^dse buj; jmddle with rny clay. I have 
begun a full-length figure of Cecilia ; and this is a 
resource whicli fortunately never fails me. Mr. Fitz- 
hugh ap[)rovcs of it, and that is good encoaragemeiit. 
1 have little to complain of, cxcex)t a low voice and 
lower spirits/* 

All these letters do not look like the proud, hard, 
self-sufficient woman so often described. Wc see her 
sorrowing siiieiircly, but not giving way to unreasoning, 
ilespairing grief ; recognising that all tbo brightness and 
elasticity of lift) had gone, but doing, nobly and prac- 
tically, what she could to helj) those tliat were left. 

Before th(j end of the year she had arranged with 
Mr. James Ballantync to act ten nights for the benefit 
of her sjjm’s family ; — 

A thousand thousand thaifks to you my kind and 
good friend for- your Jiiost delig^itful and gratifying 
letter. You* do ific justice in believing that wliatcver 
conduces to y()ur happiness, or that ox>crates against 
it, must ever be intei'csting to me ; and as tlie happi- 
ness and health of your excellent and most* respect- 
able motliei is, t kno\v, the first object of Satisfaction 
which this world contains for .your duteous mind, I 
am, indeed, most truly happy, for both your sakes, to 
receive so comfortable an account of her. I can con- 
ceive no blessing comparable to that of having such a 
Son, and such a one was ray own dear and lamented 
Henry. This last blow lay, indeed, for some time 
most heavily upon mo; but whemi recollect th;it his 
pure Spirit has exchangM a Sphere of painful and 
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: iivicHis existence, with which lie was ill- calculated to 
^tl■u^^lc, for the regions of everlasting peace and joy, I 
lend the Selfishness of my Sorrow, and repeat those 
words, which as often as repeated seem to tranquilize 
my mind, ‘The Lord gave, and the Lord^taketh away; 
blessed be the name of the Lord.’,. I hope my visit 
to Edinborough will be beneficial to my dear Son’s 
family ; at least, it will evince the greatest pi*oof of 
respect for that Public on whom they depend, which it 
is in my ])Owcr to give. I liave some doubts whether 
the motives which induce me to return to the Public 
after So long an abseucii, will Shield me from the darts 
of malignity ; and when T tliink of what 1 have under- 
taken, altho^ i feel courageous as to my intentions, I 
own inyself doubtful and weak 'with respect to the 
perforniaiice of the Ta^k which I liave luidcrtakeii. It 
is a great disadvantage to have been so long disused to 
the excTtions I am call’d on to make, but I will not 
Suffer 3nys('lf to tliink of it any loiiger. As to the 
arrangement of the Plays, it must be left entirely to 
Mrs. If. vSiddoiis, whose judgment I have always found 
to be as Strong as her disposition is anthible, and I 
can give her no higher praise. She ii? indeed ‘ wisest, 
virtuouscst, discrcetest, best, ^c.,’ hut 1 fear 1 shall 
never he able to present myself in Mrs. Eeverlcy, who 
Should be not only handsome, hut young also. Believe 
me, my truly estimabje friend, I look forward with 
the greatest satisfaction to the moment of Seeing you 
again ; in the meantime do not exalt me too much ! 
You Seem to he in an error, on the Subject of my 
engagement, which I must rectify. The necessary^ 
expenses of Clothes, Ornaments, Travelling, &c., are 
more than my limited Income wouM afford, without a 
chance, at least, of being able to cover these expenses. 
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which is all*! (lesiri'! and tluToforc' I am to I'uilil n 
En^i^agcinctit on my hrother^s IVrrn^/’ 

III Novc'hiIkt, therefore, we find her makiiij; he? 
way by slow staj;ca to Ediuburgli. She stop])(ul i\)r 
several days ^it Kirby Moorside, with. Sir Raliili and 
Lady Noel, and Uady Byron. In s])ite of nervousness 
and fatigue, she delighted her Kdinliurgli audienees. 
She had no reason to make a charge against her 
northern Friends oF uufaitlifulncss. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


OLD 


AGE. 


In 1H17 Mrs. Siddfirifi, anxious, for the sake of licr 
daughter Cecilia, to see more society, loft lier country 
retreat, Westhourne Farm, where so many hours of 
repose sTiatclied from tlie turmoil of her j)rofessional 
life had been passt'd, and took a house jti TTpper Baker 
Street It is the last house on the oast side overlook- 
ing tli«‘ RegonPs Park, and has a small b wn and 
garden behind. 

Oil tliC front, over the doorway, is a medallion 
stating that Here Mrs. Siddons, the^ aotross, lived 
from 1H17 to 1S81.” When the houses in Cornwall 
I’errace wore about to be brought close to the gate of 
the park, Mrs. Siddons appealed to the Prince Regent, 
who had ever remained her firm and courteous friend. 
He immediately gave orders that her view over the 
Park should not be shut off’. The house, which is still 
unchanged in its internal arrangements, is now used 
as the estate office of the Portrnan property. The 
room she built out as a studio for modelling is 
screened off into compartments with desks for the 
transaction of business. That is really the only 
change that has been made. It is old-fashioned. 
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comfortable house, panelled in dark oak. The t 

to the staircase has steps ascendiiij;^ and desceiul;' 
and the stairs themselves twist round corners, off 
which branch unexpected passages, until they reach the 
first floor, where to the right opens the dining-room, 
looking on ilie l^l^ttc garden, and beyond to the Park, 
There, between the (Grecian pillars with their hone}’'- 
suckle pediment, once hung the portrait of her brother 
John as Hotspur; now the space looks desolate and 
bare. 

Here she lived with her daughter Cecilia and Patty 
Wilkinson, her attached friend and com])anion. Some 
among us ar('> old enough to remember having heard 
of her pleasant parties where all that was intellectual 
and delightful in the London of her day was assembled. 
There she w’ould sometimes, to her intimate friends, 
give recitations o( her favourite parts, having hy this 
time relinquished doing so in public, j\1iss Edgeworth 
describes one of these readings : — 

T Mjb. SkMoi)'- re:ul ni •bor l<>wn-liniiso n portion oJ 

Jinir/fV///. [ -vv ns more struck find tlion 1 ('M‘r wii^ 'ivilJi 

:'in\ in iiiv lib*. This is foobly oKj>r(‘^si)i^ wluil 1 fob. T f< It 

Ih.-it f li.'ui Tio\or b('for<‘ fuJly undcrtluod. (jr sutbeo-ni ly luluiirod, 
Siiakcspcaro, ur idfowu the full powers of tbc liuiuaii voice find tlio 
I'ni^lisli lfni^-\uiL;{‘. C^ucou Kallioriiio w'ns n charadci pcuTtarly Riiitod 
1 '* bor tiiiK' of life find to rcadijif^. There .wa.'^ iintbiiii^ Hi.iL r('(j[uired 
^o‘siure or vcbeuieUM iuc'oui])atil)le ^Mtb the s)tliii;< fitlilu'le. Tbo 
e.iiiijio.sure and di^^nily, snid the sort of su})presscd lording. lujd touidios, 
not bursth of tendej jief,4, of matronly, not youthful teiidereesK, were 
all tfivourabje to the gtMier;il effect. I (juite f«-rgot to .i])pliiufl — 1 
11) ought she ^^:ls Avhat shi‘ appeared. The illuskni j)erfcc't, till it 
wa> interrupted hy a hint from her daughter or nic'co. I forget whieh, 
that Mrs. Suldons would be encouraged hy liaviug some (loinonstiM- 
tion given of our fooliiigs. 3 tlien cx])re.s8ed my admiration, but the 
<'hfirm was broken. 

Maria Edgeworth seems to have remained friends 
with Mrs. Siddons, but her father, Richard Lovell 
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.‘^dge\’^orthj hopelessly offended her the fir»t time he 
net her : — 

Madam/’ lie said, ‘‘ I think I saw you perform 
Miliarnaiit five -and -thirty years ago.’^ 

Pardon me. Sir.” 

Oh, then it was forty years ago*. recollect it.” 

You will excuse me, Sir, I never played Milla- 
maiit.” 

*' Oh, but 1 recollect it/’ 

I think,” sIh' said, stiffly turning to Rogers, “ it is 
time for me to change my place,” and rising with 
nuicli haughtiiujss she moved away. 

Many amusing stories were current of the dramatic 
manner which she imported into daily life. Her ques- 
tion, in the tragic^ tones of Lady Macbeth, to the over- 
awed draper as she bought a piece of coloured print, 
*^Will it wash?'^ The solemn reply to the Scotch 
jirovost, ‘‘ Beef eannet be too salt for me, my l^ord 
and I liAscd for water, Boy ; you ’ve brought mo beer.” 
Lord Beaconsfield told story of his father^ Isaac 
Disraeli, returning hoqu' i fter a visit to Loudon, and 
declaring that l,ln' (went that had madi^ most impres- 
sion on him was hearing Mrs. Siddoiis sa.}-, The Rip- 
stone Pippin is the finest apple in the world.” Moore 
says he remembered how proud he was of going 
to Lady Mount Edgcuiube^s suppers after the opera. 
It was at one of these, sitting between Mrs. Siddons 
and Lady C'astlereagh, he heard for the first time the 
voice of the former (never having met her before) 
transferred to the ordinary things of the world, and the 
solemn words in her most tragic tone, 1 do love ale 
dearly Sidney Smith also describes her as stabbing 
the potatoes ; and it is said that on hearing of the 
sudden death of an acquaintance, who had been * Hound 
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<ioa(l iu his bureau/’ she understood the latter 
mean a piece of furniture, and exclaimed, ^ ' -or 
man ! How gat lie there? ” 

She was, as a rule, perfectly impervious to exter- 
nal influence's, ignoring them in her self-abstraction. 
She lived throu^ir the most marvellous ])eriod of 
l'mgli^h and European history, yet no incident seems 
to have niad(‘. an impression on her mode of thought or 
life. She never entered into political interests, though 
the fri(md of Fox, Burke, and Sheridan. Her dra- 
iiiatie world of romance was all-sufficient for her. 
Hers was not a ready intclligenec ; she required time 
for (ivervthing, time to comprehend, ‘time to speak ; 
then' was nothing superficial about her, no vivacity 
ot manner. To petty gossip she could not eou- 
d('seend, and evil-speaking she abhorred. She cared 
not to shine in gimeral conversation. Ask her h(’r 
opinion, slie could not give it until she had studied 
ev(Ty side of the subject ; then you might trust to it 
without a[)peal. This slowness of mental action led 
to a regal, stately, and majesti'3 bearing, that gradu- 
ally overlaid her genius to its detriment. As early 
as 1817, Fanny Burney describes licr as — 

Tlw lici-duu- of .1 ini^cily. .iiililinu', olovalcjl ami .'-(•lonni. in fac(; .tjui 
p»‘rsnn 1 ruly iioblo .niil in mannois qn' -I aijcl slilT, in 

voir>- tloi'p .m.l an'" in (•«»nYcv'..ilion formal, siMitnutious. 

i-alin, ami 01 V I oxjx'ctnd lu'i lo have hnrn all llial i--; interest in;^ : 
th(' Jolii ac\ a/id ■^'.vectm's^ with wlucii she seizo'i evin-v opjxtrl unit \ 
te Htrik.' and 1<, captivate up«)n tJie sla^o had jiorsuadf'd me that 
her mind w.m foniied witli that poeuliar su^icepl iliilily whieh, in 
different modc-s. must <^ive equal powers tu attraet and delijs^ht in 
eoiiiinon lif( . Ihu I was very mueh mistaken. As a slraiif^^er 1 niu''t 
have admired her noble a]>pearanr.e and beautiful eountenanoe. ami 
have re^ri'tted that nothing' in her converHation kept pace with then 
pi oniI.se. 

We read in 1801 of Campbell meeting her walking 
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■oo rh.; banks of Paddington (^anal whcni she was 
at Wcstbourne, and in a perfect agony of fear 
' whi])ping on his gr(^at-coat,'’ and preparing himself 
for an interview with the great woman. ’ 

Washington Irving gives a chajj’acterktic sketch of 
her : — * 

Jt wac a r;ir<‘ Oh- 'if 'fraL^cfly thii.s out 

of h« r riiTw's-. Y<>1 licr uuimicr. ;it thi* sociiil TicjonU ‘'till pa r- 

trikort of lh(‘ skito jLii.'I jrrfivily <»f tnif^cdy. Not lliat thrto is an iin- 
vviDifi^riics's to iip‘ ni, l>nt liiat Ihoro is a diiniailty in tlipnvin^ aside 
t’lo snji'tiinit / (if lon;.'‘'ae(pi*red nabil. Slie rrMuindeil me of Walter 
Scott's kni;^}iL.s. •' ‘vli (*.{» ve»> the j»!eaT witli Hi<'ir i^lnves of sT(*el, and 
drank tlie red wine Miroii^li tneii* Indmets laineil,” 'I'lien* was, hoM 
( \<‘i\ eiilnady l!ie 'lispnsition (n l>e ;iraei(Uis. and to play lier like 
herself in e(tn\ ers itnm She, (In'^eion*. exeh'inf.^ed anecdote and 
jiicnhajl, jn tlie ( onrse <•£ wnn-h ^Jk d< mi (sl her fe.dm^^-, and ’.tdUe- 
lions whde wanderiti;^ aniotiij: the suhlinn and rom.uitie scenery o* 
Niortli Wah's, and on l'n<‘ siuemil «tf neiim.ienma v. r As sla* did this 
her ( v<‘ hindled and her f(Mtnn‘s hesnn<‘d. and in lier eeiintenanee. 
Aihii ti IS uiileed a. \olntne where oru' in.iy lead ‘li:tn; 4 «‘ matters, vain 
nnVdit Ir.'te (la* vaivin^i: eiu«dini5s nf her -^tnih I was ^u• prised In 
iind le-r ^ac i'\M» at the iie.n appjnaeh ol Mil inL( hv’ h(‘r^ ahs<' 
lately !i:ni'!'.'jme. and nnniarke.'l 'iih any nf tlne'f* wrinkles ■which 
;.'(mei\(ll\ ‘ittend ad v aneen^ hp* Her fonn is at ](iesenl hec omin^^ 
iinwiclnv, hiitnoi sn.i]>eless. and is full of dif^nnlv. ije^ ■j;eslures and 
movement s are .nninendy ^^ra< ('fuh ’Mr. and Mrs. r.vmpliell say that 
I was cjiiilf ihirt unah*. an<l miLdil IhiltiT m\ self <.n Inn* In so eon- 
versii)!e. jer that she i'? \er\ apt t<. In* on ’he n'serve towards 
drunker''. 

Mr. and Mrs. (^ampbcll had every rc.'ison to say so, 
for only that vt'ry year she proposed dining with them 
one day, requesting, as she always did, that it was 
only to be a family party. About noon Washington 
J rving’s brother and a friend, who had brought lidter^. 
of introduction from Sir Walter Sciott. arrived. 
During their visit a servant unfortunately came into 
the room and disclosed the fact that Mrs. Siddons was 
dining there. Immediately the Americans made up 

17 ♦ 
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their minds' to stay kikI sec her. Campbell told r.i'ia 
how annoyed Mrs.. Siddons would be at 
stranglers ; they were not to be gainsaid : - 

VVh(‘ri th/* (rnrijitfe approju'lir-d tho houHC*. Caiiipl>i'll <»n. 1 

vvciil. fjut to 1 km ovei i sUort jmthwuv on ilii* ooinnioii, an WiilI 

ns Id pK'piuv li(M' for of the ,str;inijr-rri. It Ans Iho only time, 

ilnritiL ;i fridntlly JUMiuaintain^o .*f ni.iny yofirK. that 1 ovcm a 

rldiwl up(n» lifir br<uv. She nn-nivt^d mv apoloij;^ vtjry coldly, and 
M'jillrod into my lirnidn Nvitli dif^m’tv. At lirst she kept Iho 

^ontloirion of llio N(Mv Woild at n tran‘4ntluritio diHlaijco ; and I'loy 
mad(' the matter worsd. as I for a limo, h> Ihf iiid^t l‘x1ra^a- 

U^anl flattery. But my Oolinnbian fiiond^ had more inldross tluni T 
'■npnosod, and tlw-y lolil her ho many inloro-^tiny, anoedotos about their 
native si Hire and the enlhusiuam of their eountrymon rcssjxH'tinj^ In^r- 
doif that sJu' dj-cw frnnk and ajj^re(*:ihte, ami “^Iiook I'aniis witl) b<>th of 
them at parrui;^. 

Many were the honours heaped on her during* these 
last yf’ars S\u) received a formal invitation to visit 
the Univcrsiti(^s of Oxford and Cambridge. Hct 
dinigliter .vrites to Miss Wilkinson, expressing tlieir 
delight with tlu^ visit : — 

f 

! over and ovoi vvislnnl for you. v\*io would have enjoyed :ik much 
ti- 1 did tho nU,< ntion and aclmiT'iiion shown to our Darling. We had 
s 10 ,s(.i'. colleges and libraries to (‘xamlne. and at ever\' one of 
tlnmi there wa.s si ])T'iiK;i]>al inhabitant, oajifer lo nhow and proud to 
I'ntertam Mrs Sidfloiis In the puldie Iibrar^ . my iiiotlier roeoived 
tin- honour of an adtiiess from I’rofe.S'ior <daiko, who presimli'd her 
with a hsind.somo Bible from the Stereotype press. After whieh Hhe 
read to almost all the members tif ilie Uiiiver.sity at yireMont there the 
iriiil stseuo m tin* Mnthdnf of Vcnur, .md more iiiudy she never did it 
IP her Kveryone was, oi seenual to he. eij( banted and onthu- 

siaRti<', 

After her retirement from the stage, she gave public 
readings at the Argyll Rooms in London. The 
arrangements were most simple. A reading-desk with 
lights, on which lay her book, a quarto volume, 
printeo in large letters. When her memory failed 
her, she assisted her sight by spectacles, which iii the 
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i ^x^'vala slu* handled and iii^cd so gracefully, that it 
W'. irn|)C)ssil)le to wish her without them. A large 
red screen formed an harmonious background to her 
white dress, and classically-shaped head, round which 
her dark hair was rolled in loose Qf)ils. All her former 
dignity and grace seemed to return in these readings. 
The elfect she produced was marvellous^ considering it 
was without the aid of stage illusion or scenery. 

The attention shown her by the Royal Family was a 
source of much gratification. Her letters written, after 
a visit to Windsor, in January 1813, are almost girlish 
in their emphasis and expressions of delight. 

She was in the middle of dressing to go and dimj 
at Mrs. llarner^s, when an especial messenger arrived 
in the dusk, from Lady Stewart, intimating the Quccn^s 
desires. Ev(.‘ry thing was rose colour. The charm- 
ing accomplished Princesses, so Hweetly ami graciously 
acknowledge the aiuuseinciit I was so happy as to 
afford them. To have been able to amuse^a little a 
few of the heavy mouihful hours, the weight of whicli 
those royal amiable* suti’erers must s© often feel, has 
been to me the greatest ,, the proudest gr aJifi cation 

A magnificent gold chain, wdth a cross of many 
coloured jewels, was jjrcsented to her by the Queen, 
and a silken quilt for my bed, which she sewed with 
her own hands/’ 

On the 9th of June 1819, when past sixty, Mrs* 
Siddotis was induced to appear for the benefit of her 
brother, Charles Kemble, at Covent Ciarden, She had 
done so before, at the command of the Princess Char- 
lotte, who’ at the last moment had been unable to 
come. All the best critics w^erc of opinion it was a 
mistake. The part** chosen, too, Lady Randolph, was 
injudicious, with its lengthy speeches and continual 
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niovenieiit. I'lio audioiior corlaiiiiy gavt; throe* u-fUim]* 
(){ applfiiiyo, in recognition of h(T personal charaolc; 
when Young Norval asked : 

Bui <li(i luv -=:iiv Mir]jas‘- tin- rost of mun 
Asi ;ili- 11 axrellfc.'t :ill ol woujjin kind? 

But tJiis wai. a poor substitute Tor the breathless 
thrill, tlu* agony of emotion, with which she shook 
her aiidicnee in the old days. 

(Unfortunately For us and them, players are not im- 
niorfcal. Ihnilth, strengtli, beauty, voice. Fail them, 
and without tliese adventitious aids genius is of no 
avail on the stngi;. Any loss of reputation to an 
actress like Mrs. Siddons was a loss to tlie world; these 
reiipi)oaranecs, wdien ag(‘ and infirmity had weakened 
her powers, were much to he deplored. Ijet us, liow- 
(*ver, turn from this subj(‘Ci to more pleasant ones ; 
and there were so many ph‘asant incidents and so few 
mistakes in Mrs. Siddons^s dignified and decorous life, 
that we tfan afPord to he lenient. 

Ill Fanny Kemble's Record of a GirV^ood, wc get 
glini{»ses o<' Aitnt SiddouN, sUitely and gentle, sur- 
ronruhal by cliUdren and grandchildren. 

You \\< wciu to '^}n•n(l ChristiuM.^i Ky<‘ at inv Aiuit Sifldtuis'.s ; 

w** hH<I a (nuniiiL;. .111(1 I M‘rv h^lJ)])^, My luitil (■iiiiiu 

iluYvn irom tlu' ili (foi wc (IujIcmI mi tlx*! on 

iho j^rouii'l-llwor) iiiul .-.il .uuon^ us, .lud you «'iiniu'l think liov,' uioo 
aiul ]jw Ity li was lose* hiM '^uri oumicil h\ iici clan, iiioio lliaii threu 
drr/t'u .‘.Ivon^^ : somi' tjf tlnun 'll) Isandsomo, and nian}' w Ah a .striking 
likiMKj.s'i to herself, citluM in feature or exjjres.sieu. A 1 1 s. Harry and 
Ce«*v daiicod wilJj us, anil we (‘iiio\ed ourselves V('ry iiiucli. 

The younger sons of her son George Siddons (who 
had obtained a Government post at Calcutta), were 
being educated with their sisters in England, and 
always spent their holidays with v^their grandmother. 
Mrs. Siddons. The youngest of these three school- 



novs *vas ilu- father of the beautiful Mrs. Scott Sid- 
lojis of the ])rescut day. 

Mrs. Siddoiis was very fond of children. C'ampbell 
tells a story of his once leaving his little hoy, aged six^ 
with her, wlieri she was stopping^ in Ta^is. When he 
returned, he found them both in linimated conversa- 
tion. She had been amusing him with all sorts of 
stories, which she told admirably. Tin; evening before 
she bad been to a fashionable part> and olfended 
everyone Ijy tlie aiisterit}’' of her maiiufTs. 

IJor letters about her grandchildren are full of 
simple grandmotherly love, naturally cxj>r(‘ssed. She 
wrote from llroadstairs in ISOb : — 

“ My dear Harry, 1 have very gr(‘al pleasure in 
telling you that your dear liUle ones are quite well. 
Tlie bathing agrees witli them j)erfeetly. They are 
exceedingly improved in looks and appetite, though 
tl)eir stomachs turn a little, poor clears, at tlie sight of 
the machines ; biif, indeed, upon the wliolc, the dip- 
ping i'- pretty ^vclJ got ever, and they look s(j beautiful 
al‘te»' it, it would do'vour heart good .to stui them, i 
assure', you thc'v are the belles of Broa«i>tuirs. Their 
imrse is very good-humoured to tliem. ^SIk; is certainly 
not a beauty, but thc^y like hcr,^s well as if she were a 
Venus. ‘Never WTre little souls so easily managed, or 
so little^ troublesome.^^ 

The great actress would boast with more jiride of 
the effect she produced on a little girl during the j)cr- 
forinauce of Jane Shore, than of her greatest triumphs. 
In th('. last scenes of the play, when tlie unfortunate 
heroine, dfistitute and starving, exclaims in an agony 
of suffering, “ 1 have not tasted bread for three days,^’ 
a little voice was h«ard, broken by sobs, exclaiming. 
Madam, madam !. do take my orange, if you please,” 
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and Iho aufliencc and the actress behejdj in one -he 
stage box('s, a little girl holding her out an o* viuge. 

A lady, now alive, recalls to miiuh when she was very 
young, being taken to pay a visit to ‘'the great Mrs. 
Siddons.^’ She long ^fter remembered those wonderful 
ey(i8, and particulr.rly the long silky eye-lashes, which 
she notice, d wer(' of extraordinary length, and eurled 
upwards in a beautiful curve. On l)ring told that the 
child was obliged to go aw^ay to the country, and 
W7)uld have no opportunity of ^hearing her on the 
stage, she kindly said she would recite for her, and 
did so there and then. 

One of her grandchildren has described the interest 
of her visits to her. Frequently her grandmother 
would read to them, giving them the cljoice of the 
play. One evening in particular she recalled the 
reading of OffivUo. ''It w’as a stormy night, and 
th(‘ thunder vvtis heard occasi()riall 3 % and she grand 
and iinpi;cssiv(‘ ; her look ! her voice, her magnificent 
eyes, still clear and brilliant It was real reading, not 
declamation, and yet the effect:/’ she says, " was 
beyond anything I could conceive of the finest acting.^^ 
This was only tlie w’iiiter before her death. 

Wc find her no\v {Hiflering all the fluctuations in 
spirits old age is subject to, soinetimos complaining of 
feebleness and snlTering, at others returning to all the 
girlish playfulness of her younger days. On July 12th, 
1819, she writes to lier friend Mrs. Fitzhugh : — 

Well, my dear friend, though I am not of rank and 
condition to he myself at the Prince's ball, my fine 
clothes, at any rate, will have that honour. Lady 
B has borrowed my Ijady Macbeth’s finest ban- 

quet dress, and I wish her ladyship joy in weanng it, 
for 1 found the wei«-ht of it almost too much for en- 
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duifiiice for half an lionr. How will she be able to 
'■arry it for such a length of time ? But young and 
old ar(^ (‘xpected to appear, upon that ‘ high solemnity ^ 
in splendid and fanciful apparel, and many of these 

beauties will appear in my stage finery.* Lady C 

at first intervded to present herscli* (as she said very 
drolly) as a vestal virgin, but has now decided upon 
the dress of a fair (hreassian. I should like to see 
this gorgeous assembly, and I have some thoughts of 
walking in in the Ij^st dress of Lady Macbeth, and 
swear I came there in iny sleep. But enough of this 
nonsense.^’ 

II (T brother John, sharer of most of her trials and 
triumphs, settled at Lausanne towards the end of his 
life. The loss of his society was a sad deprivation, 
and in 1821 she pai^l him a visit. Her daughter 
Cecilia, in a letter home, described the delights of the 
villa the Kembles lived in, and the beauty of the sur- 
rounding secneiy. ^ 

Mrs. Siddons meditated an cxp( 3 dition to Chamouiiix 
but for some r<‘ason *it Avas given up, ami they went to 
Berm.*; tlic weather was w'ct, houe\"er, /lud they were 
obliged to j-eturn sooner than they expected. They 
ate eiianiois, cro^sed a lake, mounted a glacier with 

t . ... 

two men, eiittijig isteps in the icc with a hatchet, and 
did all that was required of them as travellers. “ My 
mother hore all the fatigues much more w'ondcrfully 
than any of us,^’ the letter ends. 

In spite of her w^onderful energy, old age was 
creeping on her apace. Erysipelas, which w^as ulti- 
mately fatal, frequently attacked her with a burning 
soreness in her mouth, or with headaches that were 
equally painful. She had to submit to that worst 
penalty of advancing years, the death of friends ; those 
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t)t‘ Mrs. Darner and of Mr>. Piozzi were a «;re J o"-. 
In February 1823, .John Kemble died at LansaJ lU 
On the 9th he dined out, and it was remarked that In 
was in very fifood spirits ; the next evenin;^ a few 
fi'iends drop[)ed in ^*pr a rul)ber of whist. The follow- 
ing Sunday he waf' out in his garden; but while ho 
\\as sitting reading the paper, it fell froru hih hands, 
ilis wile ruslied to him; he only faltered a hnv words, 
b(‘gging h(‘.r not to l)e alarmed. The doctor was 
>ent for, but one stroke after another sei/('d him, and 
he died on the 20th. This was a sad bl()\^ to Airs. 
Siddoiis. 

In her seventy-third year she wrot(‘ to Mrs. Fitz- 
Imgh from (k)bham Ilali^ the scat of Lord Darnley : — 

“ I hav(' brought myself to see whether chang(‘, of 
scene, and the cordial kin(ln(‘ss oi‘ niy noble host and 
hostess, will not ."it least do something to <livert my 
torment. Bet real evils will not giv(‘ way to such 
a]iplieati^n\s, gratifying though they may be. 1 have 
had the honour, however, ol conversing with Prince 
Leopedd ; Ilf; is a very agreeable and sensibl(i con- 
verser, and fler Hoyal Highness the Duchess of Kent 
seems to justify all the opinions of licr amiability. I 
have lieguu to recover the loss of my dear little girls, 
(jcorge's daughters, ilow' 1 long to hear they are 
safe in the arms of their auxious parents. In this 
niagnitieeiit place, I assure you, ray sevcmty-seeond 
birthday was celebrated with the most gratifying and 
Hattcring cordiality, ^Vc had music and Sliakcspeare, 
wdiich Lord Darnley has at his finger’s ends. 1 should 
have enjoyed the party more if it had not been so 
large ; but twenty-three people at dinner is rather too 
much of a good thing. . . . Talking of the ;irts, J 
cannot help thinking with sorrow of the statue of niy 
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>oor brother. It is an absolute libel on his noble 
person and air. I should like to pound it into dust, 
and scatter it to the winds. 

Yours, 

r “S. S.” 

A statue of the great actress, by Chantry, was put 
up later, by Macready, beside her brother’s in West- 
minster Abbey. 

In April 1831 she was attacked with the illness that 
was to prove fatal. The appcarence of the erysipelas 
in one of her ancles alarmed the doctor, but she got 
better, and before th(^ end of the month felt so far 
recovered, that she laughingly told him that hv. need 
not eornc to see her any more, lor she had liealtli 
to sell.” 

Unfortunately, she ventured oui driving soon after- 
wards, the day w'as eold, and a (diill sceuie.d to have 
developed the erysipelas internally. On the ‘djst May 
she was .seiz(Hl wdth sickness and ague, and in the 
course of the (^venilig both her legs’ were- attacked 
with erysij)elatous iiifl animation. Tliis incirased during 
the night, and was accompanied by much flavor. In 
the eour^e of the following day there w'lis a consulta- 
tion of (lo?;tors. They pronounced the ease hopeless, 
inortiticalion sujiervcncd, and about uiiu? ou the morn- 
ing of the Sth June sho expired, aftc'r a week of acute 
suflFering. 

On the 15th June she was buried in the New 
Ground of Paddington Church, followed to the grave 
by her brother Charles Kemble, tw^o sons of lleur\^ Sid- 
dons, and many others. Alas ! of her own immediate 
family few were left/ and her eldest son was in India. 
In the procession wore eleven inourning coaches, wdth 
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the perfbriiiers of the Theatre Royal Drury Lauf’ ' 
Covent Carden. When the burial service*, had bceji 
read, a voung^ woiinin, Campbell tells us, knelt down 
besid.e the coffin with demonstrations of the wildest 
f^rief. She x‘amc * weilcd, and her name was never 
discovered. * 

Why into tlic items of the v\ill Mrs, Siddons left;, 
and tlie articles she assigned to her heirs? To us she 
has bequeaf h('d the inemory of one of the greatest dra- 
matic artists that (*.ver graced our stage, and of one ol 
the noblest of the long list of noble W’oinen enrolled 
in the annals of our country. Time ‘/oes on whirling 
away all inemori(‘s in its relentless rush. A new geuC' 
ration is ever ready to depreciate the enthusiasms ot 
their grandfathers, and ours is incredulous when told 
of the powers of a (larriek or a Siddons. 

It Avas with a h'cling of pain that, while standing 
the otlier day by the great actress’s grave where it lies 
lonely j^nd untended in Paddington churchyard, we 
heard that our cousins across the Atlantic set more 
stori* tm tlie rnemory of Sarah Siddons than do. 
Miss Mary\\iidersoTi, the custodian told us, whenever 
she is in London, comes up on Sunday atteriioons, with 
partic's of her countrymen, to lay fresh flowers on the 
grave, and has undiTtakeii, at hei own expenses, to 
execute all ncccssai y repairs to the railings and tomb- 
stoiu*. Let us, before it is too late, anticipate this 
high-minded and generous otfer. 


W'atcrloo Plaoo. S.W. 
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Iboi'oTiTully iiitoTo.stini^ from con* oru-tomoit to i loso is ibo 
bioL'rajihy tkov to tlic Nv<»rM.” — ..J •‘rt<f mu 

“■ W-* no bo.sil.it ion in ranking'- It, > .niioi';< tlo' many vahiabl*^ 
itdilil io'is ((/ I’torji' V bii»('nij)by recent in.’ !•.*. . . Mr. Tn;^'-iau)'s 
niomon is mil only well wiitton and intorcstii.tr, bul i! is cuncci vod 
in !i trno and artistic spirit.” — Jhili'ih (lua/irrlf/ lltrittr. 

“ M). In^^raiii's merits aio very ^n'*at, au<t hi.s Imok is \ my -ss ('Jcoine. 

W . tbn 5 frnd tbal vve .are. l)roiii»’lit into ei.nlaid \Mtb a leal iniui 
and ni'i ii sliadow.” — Sjuitdlor. 

“Fee Wlirks of f^n .iter in' Test tbau ilns Inivo liocn iMihlisluHk 
boean-e Mi. Int^iam knove.s bow to wrd<‘ bioj^rajiby m -uili a way jjk 
to eiialili U'- to -('0 Hie ^j^radnal di'veloiniicnt of J.kie’s koait and mind, 
liis nature ji ■ pool and mar..”- Bmaii Arrotr. 

'I'Jio Oioiarv menls of the wi»rk, well suslamed to the < lo.se. are 
on a j>ai with tlie wealtli and aceur.iev of maleiial oi wliieh it is 
<*om})os,'d. It will command, a.s il doserves lo do. a bi^di po.sition a.s 
an impart ia’ and able bio"Tap}iy.”- - 'l^fVT/ccn /’/re /’/c.ss. 

“ A tuojrraphy of rare excellence from an arti.stic ])oint of view'." — 
Yoik House. Pttjifi-.s, 

‘‘One of T,he most valuable addition.s recently made to the iiold cf 
literarj b)0fTra}jb> — Nonronjornniit. 

‘‘ Ml. liii'vam's work lias boon done with monumental thoro uplines.'-'.” 
—Livei }'Ool Albion. 

*• Heiicelorth in the history of the world’.s literature, th<* name of 
Tngrani will be as completely combined with J*oe as is Boswell with 
.Johnson, or l..ewcs with Ooetlie .” — Muguzin fitv die Lilerntur des 
Auslamb s. 
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